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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
- STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
his Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Thou, Father of us all, give us peace! 
Weld us into one indivisible whole in 
our dream of world-brotherhood. And 
begin with us. Purge our hearts of all 
enmity and strife and bless us with the 
humility which should characterize all 
thy children. May we have the wisdom 
to so control our economic existence as 
to make the lure of excessive profits less 
to be desired than selfless service in be- 
half of our fellows. Grant us the de- 
termination to cast out the intolerance 
of a high-riding and bigoted nationalism, 
and to replace it with a practical pro- 
gram of brotherhood. Give us the cour- 
age of our convictions, and the quality 
of fortitude. Consecrate all that we have 
and are to the end that the Realm of 
Love may come among all Men. Amen. 

(This prayer for peace is being in- 
cluded in the new issue of “101 Prayers 
for Peace,” published by the Westmin- 
ster Press.) 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The alliance held its last meeting in 
the Worcester Street building of the 
Bethany Union on December 19. Gifts 
of linen, towels, and all sorts of house- 
hold necessities were brought by fifty- 
six members and friends and laid around 
the Christmas tree. After a brief service 


of presentation and a short business 


meeting, the speaker of the day, Miss 
Alfrieda Mosher of the International In- 
stitute, shared her childhood experiences 
as the “little foreigner” in European 
countries at Christmastime. She showed 
how these early experiences shaped her 
life toward working for friendship among 
all peoples. 

After the formal program, all enjoyed 
watching the opening of the gifts by the 
two vice-presidents, Mrs. Beatrice Wood 
and Mrs. Priscilla Gardner. Gifts in 
money totaled nearly $25. Eight churches 
and at least one individual volunteered 
to decorate one room in the new building. 

The alliance welcomed three new mem- 
bers, Miss Laura Baker, Roxbury, Mass., 
Miss Eleanor Duncan, Cambridge, and 
Mrs. Frederick Pfaff, representing the 
Mission Circle of the Cambridge church. 

The next meeting of the alliance will 
be held on Friday, January 16, at the 
Arlington Street Church, corner of Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets, at eleven 
o'clock. A buffet luncheon will be 
served. Reservations should be made 
with Miss Elwell, Cha. 0395. 

Following a brief business meeting the 
Choric Verse Class of Emerson College 
will give inspirational readings. 


NEEDS OF THE NEW 
BETHANY UNION 


After fifty-two years of social service 
at 14 Worcester Street in Boston, 
Bethany Union will move to its new 
home on Newbury Street early in the 
new year. 

Special needs are rugs and washable 
rugs, small tables, chairs, bureaus, large 
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bath towels, bureau and stand scarves, 
sheets, pillow cases, napkins, table cloths 
(long), a bread mixer, kitchen utensils, 
games, books, dishes. Sheets should be 
seventy-two inches by one hundred eight 
inches, pillow cases twenty-one inches by 
thirty-two inches. 

Contributions of any of the foregoing 
will be greatly appreciated. 


COLEGROVES CELEBRATE 
GOLDEN WEDDING 


Rev. O. G. and Rev. Minnie Cole- 
grove celebrated their golden wedding 
December 23. They were married at 
Morrison, Ill., by Rev. J. P. Machean. 

They have held pastorates at Morri- 
son and Stockton, IIl.; Kent, Blanches- 
ter, Woodstock and Greenville, Ohio; 
Owatonna, Minn.; and Mitchellville, 
Iowa. They retired from the active 
ministry over a year ago but since have 
served as interim pastors near Ellisville, 
Miss., at Litchfield, Ill., and Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa. 

Mr. Colegrove is a graduate of Lom- 
bard College and has been in the Uni- 
versalist ministry fifty-six years. Mrs. 
Colegrove was ordained at Waterloo, 
Iowa, and has been in the Universalist 
ministry nearly forty years. 


WHO’S WHO 


Laura Bowman Galer is minister of 
the Universalist church in Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. She has done valuable work in 
church-school institutes and is a popular 
speaker at important occasional affairs. 

Dilworth Lupton is pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Wilbur Dwight Dunkel is professor of 
English at the University of Rochester. 
Recently the University of Chicago Press 
published his biography of Sir Arthur 
Pinero, “Plays of Religious Signifi- 
cance” in this issue will be Chapter 8 
of his new book, When the Curtain 
Rises. During his sabbatical year re- 
cently, when he was working at the Fol- 
ger Library, he was attached to the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. 

L. Griswold Williams is our Univer- 
salist authority on religious drama. He 
wrote the play for the John Murray Bi- 
centennial, “Behold the Sower.” He is 
now pastor of the Universalist church 
at Floral Park, L. I. 

Russell Owen is a famous newspaper 
correspondent now on the staff of the 
New York Times. He was with Amund- 
sen and Byrd in the far north and with 
Byrd on his first Antarctic Expedition, 
receiving the Pulitzer prize in journal- 
ism for articles covering the Antarctic 
Expedition. He is regarded as an au- 
thority on aviation, and has several 
books to his credit. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Milton, Mass. 

Conard B. Rheiner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Denver, Colo. 

Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Facing the 


. YEAR ago we were facing 1941 and were 


wondering what it would bring forth. Some 

even dreamed of world peace before the year 
should end. There was much insistence upon a nego- 
tiated peace and the duty of stopping the war whether 
or no. All those dreams are over now and the stark, 
naked reality of war on two fronts faces us. As we go 
into the new year, it is to the accompaniment of cas- 
ualty lists, all-night broadcasts, and Army and Navy 
communiques. We are girding ourselves for war. 

What we can expect of 1942 is not peace but cour- 
age, unity, effort, putting forth all our strength, doing 
our best for liberty, democracy and the relief of the op- 
pressed and suffering. 

And what has religion to say? What has the church 
to do? What is the obligation of the Christian? 

As we see it, the church has a high responsibility. 
It is to hold up steadily the ideals of peace, good will 
and brotherhood not as great ends to be achieved by 
lying down before the aggressor, but by withstanding 
him, overcoming him and bringing him to the bar of 
judgment. But this is not all. It is to prepare men’s 
minds and hearts for the right kind of peace, under 
which all nations may have a chance for liberty and 
happiness. 

There are those who would sacrifice all other virtues 
for peace, but the Christian statesman will never fall 
into that trap. He knows that self-sacrifice for others 
is basic in Christianity and will try to do his part. He 
knows that courage, patience, hope, faith, love are 
virtues also, and he will endeavor to make men see the 
truth of the Master’s words, ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.” 

We are going into 1942 to serve the common people 
of Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium, 
China, and all the other countries which Hitler has 
conquered, and to serve the common people of Italy, 
Germany, Hungary, Finland and Japan also. 

Swing was right when he said that we are at war, 
not primarily because Japan attacked us, but because 
of our principles. Secretary Hull had restated them 
clearly, concisely, firmly for Japan just before the on- 
slaught. We stand for an end to conquest, for the open 
door in trade, for the sanctity of treaties, for interna- 
tional co-operation. 

We are not insisting that Japan be a democracy. 
We are insisting that Japan stop attacking her neigh- 
bors. We were willing that Germany should have 


New Year 


Hitler, if she wanted him, until Hitler became an inter- 
national nuisance. Now we know that Hitler must go 
and that, with our allies, we are to see to it. 

The need of the hour is for calm courage and deter- 
mination, even gaiety in stress and strain, and joy that 
we are alive and can help. 

May it be a Happy New Year for all of us. May 
we never want to duck or dodge any responsibility that 
the war brings to us. May we realize that we are mis- 
sionaries. We are working for a world under law and 
order with the roads made safe and with all the bandits 
cleared out. 

The religious man can go into war with his head 
up and with the conviction that he is working under 
God for the end of all war. 


THE PACIFISTS AND WAR 


HE church press as a whole supports the war. 

: Even the Christian Century says in substance 

that there is nothing else to do, but it says it 
with bitter regret. There is a different note in papers 
like the Living Church, the Churchman, and Zions 
Herald, and there will be in Advance which now ap- 
pears monthly. These papers know as well as the 
pacifists that war is wrong, but they know also that 
it is our duty to defend liberty. 

In the church at this time there ought to be much 
sympathy for the pacifists. They are called on to suf- 
fer and to sacrifice in ways most of us do not easily 
understand. ‘There is nothing cowardly about the 
pacifists whom we happen to know. There is nothing 
cowardly or time-serving in the Christian Century 
coming to the support of the government. Different 
men see the thing from different angles, and the church 
needs the contribution of all. 

It is a great time for faith and courage. It is also 
a great time for sympathy, understanding and kind- 
ness. 

These are not hours in which to spend time in 
analyzing differences. These are hours for work. Some 
terrible messages are coming over the wires for fathers, 
mothers, sons, daughters, wives to read. We have a 
ministry of comfort and help. 

The destruction goes on apace. We have a ministry 
of relief. When destruction is at hand people instinc- 
tively share. Let us have imagination enough to do it 
when the destruction is hundreds or thousands of miles 
away! 

Values like hope, faith, love, often go down in the 
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general wreck and ruin. They need our service more 
than ever—hope that sees the star—faith that is 
founded on a rock and that is calm, confident, coura- 
geous—love that spends to the uttermost. 

Wild passions will rage, but we must not be affected 
by them. Our words must not be colored by them. A 
calm, confident ministry supporting the government to 
the limit will have nothing to apologize for in years to 
come. 

Our objective is a world of law and order, and we 
never can get it from populations that can remember 
nothing but hate. 

Let us hold up our heads! As religious people let us 
be glad that we live in a day when there is so much 
to do! 


ALICE COLLINS MILLER 
M RS. THOMAS R. MILLER of Brewton, Ala., 


who died November 27 at her home, was not 

only one of the most intelligent and generous 
supporters of the Universalist denomination but one of 
the best-known citizens of her community and state. 
Many young people owe their start in life to her help. 
All branches of the church in Brewton, in Alabama 
and in the country learned to trust her judgment. The 
city of Brewton recognized with gratitude her support 
of public schools and her interest in all forms of civic 
improvement. She was a charming, cultured woman, 
widely traveled and well read. 

Three of our ministers took part in the funeral 
services at the Universalist church in Brewton, Rey. 
Henry Thayer Atwood, pastor, who was in charge, 
Rev. Henry T. Crumpton, a former pastor, and Rev. 
Leonard C. Prater, the state superintendent. The 
church was not large enough for the great company 
that assembled. 

Not because she was a rich woman but because she 
was a good, generous, public-spirited, interesting, mag- 
netic woman do we so deeply mourn the loss of Alice 
Collins Miller. 


OUR ITALIAN AND GERMAN PATRIOTS 


HE Boston Globe recently called attention to 

the fact that the third-term mayor of New York 

is Fiorello La Guardia, and that his father and 

mother came from Italy with whom we are at war. The 

father was one of the best bandmasters in the U. S. 

Army and the son is not only a highly-efficient mayor 

but is the head of Civilian Defense for the United 
States. 

Guarding San Francisco is Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, 
also an Italian. 

As strong a supporter as the President has in the 
U. S. Senate is the senior senator from New York, 
Robert F. Wagner, trusted and respected even by his 
strongest political opponents. He was born in Germany. 
A man fully competent to be governor of New York 
is Charles Poletti, lieutenant-governor, a lawyer of 
great ability, whose father was an Italian immigrant 
and stonecutter. 

Go through the land from north to south and from 
east to west and we find the country served and de- 
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fended by men and women of many racial stocks who 
on other continents would hate each other with bitter- 
est hatred. 

Uncle Dudley in the Globe argues that liberty can 
work miracles, and that the great American miracle 
is the miracle of assimilation. Schools, colleges, kinder- 
gartens, offices, shops, churches, citizens’ associations 
work the miracle. There is a spirit of equality in the 
air. We do not thank La Guardia, Poletti, Rossi and 
Wagner for loyalty. We assume it. They are ours. 
We all belong together. 

So while the Fifth Columnists are here and we shall 
have explosions and fires, many a man of German and 
Italian blood will be putting out the fires and arresting 
the criminals. One of the first men to give his life in 
our war with Japan was named Colin Kelly, and he 
heads a list of heroes. 

While we need to be vigilant, we do not need to be 
suspicious of people with foreign names. There are 
many recent immigrants entitled to the love and pro- 
tection of their neighbors rather than a cold shoulder 
or a doubtful glance. 


THE STATISTICS AND THE FACTS 


this issue asks some questions about the 

figures used by the general superintendent in 
his address at the Tufts Convention and intended to 
show that in the past three years the downhill march 
of the denomination had been arrested. 

The Universalist yearbook and directory for 1939-40 
has been published and contains not only the reports 
and recommendations of the Washington Convention 
in 1939, but of the Tufts College Convention in 1941. 

The statistics, concerning which several inquiries 
have come into this office, speak for themselves. 

In the yearbook for 1938, the last one issued previ- 
ously, the churches reported 39,827 families. This 
yearbook shows 38,589 families, a loss in the last three 
years of 1,238 families. In 1938, we had 52,311 church 
members, and now 51,556, a loss of 755. Individuals 
reported in 1938 were 65,318, and this year 68,255, a 
gain of 2,937. Between 1936 and 1938, the last years 
of Dr. Etz as general superintendent and secretary, the 
gain in individuals reported was 10,424, and the gain 
in church members was 907, while there was a small 
loss in the number of families reported. 

In a number of active churches there has been a loss, 
the present yearbook showing 309 active churches, 91 
dormant, 41 summer churches, 28 with occasional 
services, and 44 federated. 

There is nothing in these figures that is highly sig- 
nificant or startling, nothing to crow about and 
nothing to be discouraged about. The last generation 
has not been a favorable time for church work; and 
nearly all Protestant churches have lost members. The 
narrower the church as a rule the better it has with- 
stood the disintegrating tendency of the times. But 
nobody need think that the Universalist Church will 
give up its belief in the authority of truth known or 
to be known because revivalists gain converts. A 
little more concern on our part, however, for the 
spread of our gospel is called for. 


CORRESPONDENT whose letter appears in 
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As to our general superintendents, every one of them 
has grappled bravely with discouraging conditions. 

At the Tufts Convention, Dr. Cummins was deliv- 
ering something of an oration, if we remember cor- 
rectly, and could hardly be expected to go deeply into 
the facts and figures. 

The yearbook does all that for us, and it is a good 
yearbook. 


“LEST THE GATES OF HELL PREVAIL” 


N the alley just outside our office window a black 
I man and a white man have just finished loading 

a truck with what was once negligible waste. 
The job was accomplished to the tune of hearty 
laughter, the raillery of husky men. The products of 
the job will help to defend America. In these alleys 
of America the battle of democracy may be won. 
Equally important is the sobering fact that in such 
fellowship permanent peace and growing democracy 
will be won or lost. 

The black man in the alley has twelve million black 
brothers and sisters in America. He and we also have 
millions of yellow and brown and red brothers and 
sisters in this country and in our island outposts. To- 
gether we can win the war and win through to a last- 
ing peace. Separated by prejudice and unfair prac- 
tices we may win the war, but we shall very probably 
lose the peace. 

From extended personal experience working with 
ordinary men, both black and white, on farms and in 
factories we know that ordinary men have no inher- 
ent dislike of their fellow men because of color or race. 
Indeed, we have found so-called ordinary men some- 
times more responsive to free and fair fellowship based 
on respect for human personality, as such, than many 
who regard themselves, and are regarded by others, as 
above the average in ability and education. 

Sinister forces, however, have been and still are 
busy in this world poisoning the minds of well-mean- 
ing men against their fellows of different color and 
race. The National Defense program revealed dis- 
crimination against Negroes which is, to say the least, 
inconsistent with the professed ideals of American 
democracy. Commenting on this discrimination a 
statement issued last May and signed by sixty promi- 
nent educators and industrialists says, “If we oppose 
Axis doctrines, we must, to be consistent, oppose all 
race prejudice at home.” 

The Federal Council of Churches’ race relations 
committee is calling all American churchmen to action 
in this field and asking for special study and action 
during the month of February next. On February 8 


will be observed the twentieth anniversary of Race 


Relations Sunday. It is hoped that this anniversary 
will be significant in inaugurating a more practical 
and more fruitful program of achievement in the field 
of interracial understanding than ever before in our 
history. The council has issued a fine program and 
study pamphlet, “Building a Brotherhood Worth De- 
fending,” which will shortly go to all our ministers 
with the hearty endorsement of the Planning Council, 
the Social Welfare Commission of the General Con- 
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vention, and the various auxiliaries. Universalist 
leaders join with all other present-day church leaders 
im urging on our people not merely thought and action 
for a day, but thought and prayer and attitudes and 
actions for every day that shall abolish the injustices 
of race discrimination from our land. 

With the Federal Council leaders we too hope “that 
the churches of America which profess allegiance to 
Jesus Christ will awake to their everyday opportunity 
and find better methods and greater means for build- 
ing in America a day of justice and good will among 
all races in all walks of life—‘lest the gates of hell 
prevail’ against our own land.” 
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HOLMES RESIGNS 


minister of the Community Church of New 

York so that no odium may be attached to the 
organization that he serves because of the fact that he 
is a pacifist. 

We hope that nobody will vote to accept his resigna- 
tion. Not only can we say of Holmes what Voltaire 
said of those he opposed—he would fight for their 
right to express their convictions—but we can say that 
we cannot spare the honest, the fearless, the prophetic. 
We are for the war—Holmes is against the war—but 
Holmes is just as much for right, decency, democracy, 
liberty and true religion, and we need him. 


D R. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES has resigned as 


CORRECT DATE OF MURRAY’S BIRTH 


arrangements for the next John Murray celebra- 

tion fifty or one hundred years hence, let us take 
note of the fact that the correct date of his birth is 
December 21, not December 10. 

Because of the change in the calendar in 1752, by 
which eleven days were added, the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday, February 11, was changed to 
February 22, and the celebration of Forefathers’ Day, 
December 11, was changed to December 22. As the 
date December 10 was fixed in 1741 before the change 
in the calendar, we shall hereafter celebrate December 
21 for John Murray. 

Miss Elizabeth Dodge, daughter of Dr. Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge, sent to Mr. Emmons recently a copy 
of the John Murray memorial number of the Univer- 
salist, edited by J. S. Cantwell, published in Chicago 
and Cincinnati, and dated December 12, 1891. One 
of the editorials in this paper clears up the matter of 
the correct date. The General Convention at that time 
fixed on Sunday, December 20, 1891, as the appropri- 
ate time for the religious observances: 

No harm has been done by our sticking to the old 
calendar, but it is rather amusing to find a progressive 
church eleven days out of the way in a matter relating 
to its own history. So far as we may have any edi- 
torial influence the next time, we promise that it shall 
be exerted in favor of the use of the corrected calendar. 


NOR the benefit of those who will be in charge of 
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Strictly Christian 


Laura Bowman Galer 


Cé HY, Ed Holly, haven’t you a lick o’ sense? 
\ \) Hire a Jew to work at this inn when you 
know—” ' 

“But, Mom, 
different—” 

“Different!” plump Mrs. Holly broke in with second 
wind, her cheeks flushing as remembrance of battles 
gave edge to her voice. “Different to you off at col- 
lege, and mind I’m not saying he’s not a good friend 
in his place; but in business those people are all of a 
piece. We hotel people know, and believe me Tupper’s 
Lake is not going to be spoiled. Look at those Pine 
Lake hotels. A swell resort till a few Jews got in and 
now so full of Hebrews that their own upper crust don’t 
want to go there, and try every way to break in here. 
Just push in here elbows out and demand rooms. Did 
you notice our big new gate sign, ‘Holly Inn—Strictly 
Christian’? I do hate to be so plain spoken, but those 
Jews paid no attention to a polite hint like ‘Restricted 
Clientele.’ Let one in and more come on the next 
train.” ; 

“There now, Momsie,” Ed’s voice coaxed, “of 
course you know best. I just thought you might be 
short of good help next summer, what with the defense 
works and all. Max wants to get a summer job. You'd 
like him; he’s sure a worker. I’m against having our 
place get like Pine Lake, but, good gosh, not all Jews 
are that way. Now Professor Rosthal, he’s a swell 
guy, best brain at the university, famous all over and 
yet friendly to common fellows like me.” 

“There you go again! Son, I’ve worked to send 
you to college and now you come home too lame from 
ball playing to be any help in a busy season and not a 
practical idea in your head. Keep your college notions 
where they belong, and your refugee Jew teachers, too! 
I have to be a practical businesswoman and I know 
better than to mix fine theories with facts. If you 
want to show your education is worth a bean just forget 
next summer and check over the wiring on the fancy 
lights. If this storm has damaged any outside trim- 
ming you can see that Ole does the repair work as soon 
as he gets back from the village. And Ed—” 

“QO. K. Dm on your job.” 

“Just remember, I’d like to help your friend, but 
all of us at this resort have agreed on a restricted 
policy. A Jew at this desk would mean many more on 
the guest book before the season’s end. Now get 
along.” 


just next summer, and Max is 


* * * 


Soft bursts of flame on the hearth, click-click of 
hard snow driven against the windows, fragrance of 
pine, fir and bayberry candles, that is the very breath 
of Christmas. The little office of Holly Inn was filled 
with light, peace, a warm hospitality. 

The outer door banged and Chris the handyman 
brought in a snowy blast. 

“Our road’s clear to the highway, Miz Holly, and 
the big plows has 110 open O. K. Anyone can drive 


right in.” He slapped the loose snow from his gloves 
as if in self-applause. 

“Thank you, Chris. 
the skiing? 
is ruined.” : 

“Don’t you fret, Miz Holly. It’s good packed and 
right now the snow lets up. By tomorrow all the city 
folks will be falling over their Christmas skis. I'll soon 
find help to clear the ice too, for skating anyway.” His 
red face widened in a grin as he saw Mrs. Holly’s look 
of relief. Then he sobered. 

“That village road ain’t so good. Ole, he phoned 
he stalled when he started home and had to leave the 
car in a drift and walk back to town. Had them 
fiddlin’ fellers along. They’re so mad at having to 
walk they say they won’t come tonight even if Ole 
digs out.” 

“What, no music for the dancing! And I need Ole 
to help here. How could he be so stupid, so 
careless—” 


And has the storm spoiled 
We need some sport now the lake ice 


* * * 


It was a most unfortunate moment for the entrance 
of a guest, a slender, tired-appearing man, hesitant. 

“Could you give usa room? I have no reservation. 
I have missed my way and can go no farther tonight.” 
The anxious note in his voice and a slightly-foreign 
accent put Mrs. Holly on guard. 

“Perhaps you are not too far off your road. This is 
Holly Inn at Tupper’s Lake—” 

“We had expected to reach Pine Lake hours ago, 
but in the storm I must have taken a wrong turn—” 

“Oh-h, Pine Lake! You are indeed on the wrong 
road and I fear there is no room here. All are reserved. 
Christmas time, you know.” 

“If you could give us any kind of place, just a 
shelter for the night. My wife is in no condition to 
travel; the cold, the fatigue are most dangerous.” 

Mrs. Holly wavered, her heart touched by some 
tender echo. The man came closer as he spoke and 
she saw he was slightly gray, with a dark face deeply 
lined, the face of a gentleman but bearing clearly the 
stamp of race. 

“There is a good hospital and a hotel down in the 
village, much the safer place for an invalid. Chris, 
show this gentleman the way. There really is no place 
here for you.” 

Outside Chris took charge. 

“The missus is not quite herself, sir; had a lot of 
trouble today or she’d have remembered the village 
road is snow-blocked. But if you and your wife can 
stand with servants’ quarters my Annie and me can 
fix you up. Just drive around to the garage while I 
get Annie.” 


* * * 
Above the cars in the huge old barn, under the 


wide eaves, Annie soon had her tidy bedroom ready 
for her guest, a young wife so frightened, so weary, 
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so near to motherhood, that the warmhearted Swede 
longed to comfort her. 

“Just you rest now, my lady. It’s nothin’. Me 
and Chris can sleep in our settin’ room. I’ve dinner 
to see to now, but after if you need me just call. ll 
be near. I’ve girls of my own and a grandchild too 
and IJ’ll see no harm comes to you.” 


* * * 


Left alone, the anxious husband sat by the bed 
holding his wife’s hand. 

“IT was a fool to try such winter traveling, Marta. 
And see to what I’ve brought you, a servant’s bed in 
a barn loft!” 

“A warm, comfortable bed in a place of peace, my 
David. Already I feel better. That woman so kind, 
like a mother, she has taken away my foolish fear. 
Think how lucky we are to be in this good America.” 

“Good America!” 

“David, you are angry! Was it something when 
you asked for a room? Yes, I see by your face. They 
turned you away. It is so even here. But of course 
they could not know it is you, you whom men honor.” 

“No matter who we are! I told the woman man- 
ager you were ill and she refused you shelter, because 
it is Christmas!” 

Marta laughed softly. 

“Christmas—Christmas in a barn! I wish you had 
a New Testament to read that story to me, that lovely 
poem. Who knows, tonight another son of David may 
be born in a stable because there is no room at the inn. 
No, dear, don’t look so. I did not really mean that. 
I am all right, indeed I am, David. It was only a 
thought.” 

Deep quiet filled the room, and love that heals. 
Muffled by the snow the roll of cars and shouts of 
holiday guests arriving at the inn seemed remote, the 
noise of some distant world. 

“Will you read now the evening service, David? 
It is not the festival but I feel like one he has rescued. 
Read that prayer too. And after, you will perhaps 
play the Nacht Stueck till I sleep?” 

David’s voice was deep as he read from the Prayer 
Book. 

“Unto thee do I come in the calmness of this hour 
when the earth is wrapped in the stillness of the 
mig nt. <n 

“T forgive all who have injured me and ask pardon 
of all whom I have injured.... 

“We thank thee, O God, our redeemer, that our lot 
has fallen in this happy land, where liberty and right 
are firmly established, and that we belong to a nation 
that loveth right and pursueth peace... . 

“Now that we live in a land of freedom and justice 
may we continue to be faithful to thy word.” 

Anger gone, the reader closed the little book and 
lifted from its case an old violin. Marta, smiling, fell 
asleep while beloved melodies filled the room, cradle 
songs, Old World lullaby and love song, songs of a 
world at peace, 

J * * * 

Chris, coming for his secret guest, heard the music 
with satisfaction. At once he saw an escape from the 
wrath Mrs. Holly was sure to vent on him when this 
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hidden hospitality should be discovered. As the two 
men went to the kitchen he explained the unhappy 
state of Christmas Eve without fiddlers. Could now 
a man that played those soft pieces make a lively kind 
of music too? The girl for the piano was on hand and 
they could even practice together a little. 

“And my Annie will sit by your wife so if she 
wakens all is good!” 

* * * 


Thus it came to pass that midnight found a gay 
party dancing to Viennese waltzes and Hungarian folk 
tunes from a violin hidden by sparkling Christmas 
greens. Mrs. Holly beamed, her irritation wiped out 
by consciousness of business well managed. Trust 
Chris to find help somewhere. Not the usual kind of 
music, but it was going off well. Remember to reward 
Chris. 

On the stroke of midnight the music stopped, there 
was a moment of silence, then punch was served and 
all drank with shouts of “Merry Christmas.” Ed 
limped toward the piano with a tray for the musicians, 
and as he came behind the tree facing the violinist the 
glasses crashed. 

“Professor Rosthal!” 

“Sh-h, Ed. You don’t know me. We never met.” 

“But how—why—what are you doing?” 

“Just fun and good will. If you tell, Pll flunk you 
in Engineering 20 next semester.” 

“Did mother dare to ask you to do this? Why 
didn’t I know when you came! I can’t understand—” 

“There-is only one thing to understand. I found 
shelter from the storm and am happy in giving what I 
have to the general joy. Now I must go. Please tell 
your mother I had to leave, you don’t know why. By 
your silence help this job of human engineering.” 


* * * 


Christmas dawned over a still, white world, the 
morning star shining down on another star that hung 
from the gable of the old barn at “Holly Inn—Strictly 
Christian.” In the room of refuge David Rosthal 
knelt by Marta’s bed, too thankful to remember 
fatigue. 

“Our son, Marta! Do you see the light through 
the window? Your words last night put it m my mind 
to rig a star there, when I knew you and our baby 
were safe.” 

“You, David, hanging wires up there like a common 
workman!” 

“Are not a scholar’s hands good for real jobs? How 
often have we prayed ‘The work of our hands estab- 
lish thou it.’ And I was too happy to sit still. I must 
confess I did other work last evening while you slept. 
I fiddled for the Christmas dance.” 

“A light in the sky, music on the air, no room at 
the inn, and our son in a stable under the star of 
David! How good is our God to us!” 


* * * 


But Chris was not happy; he dared not face Mrs. 
Holly. So he felt it was really Annie’s job to explain 
the strange events of the night. 

“Tt’s a fine baby boy we have at our place, Miz 
Holly, just right for Christmas. You see it was so, 
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with the lady being near her time and the short road 
to town snow-blocked, we just had to take those folks 
in, me an’ Chris. Not your guests, you understand, 
but friends of us two. I thought you’d not mind. 
And lucky it was, for the man could fiddle for the dance 
last night. Music is the same whether Christian or 
Jew makes it. Ain’t it the truth? And as soon as 
roads are open for the ambulance they’ll all go to 
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the hospital and none at the inn be any the wiser.” 

“Well Annie, you’ve got yourself a lot of extra work. 
That’s all I'll say.” 

Mrs. Holly smiled at the relief on Annie’s face, and 
chuckled to herself in the solitude of her office as she 
thought, 

“As I’ve always said, let in one Jew and you can’t 
keep out others.” 


Our Stupid Pessimisms 


Dilworth Lupton 


The following sermon was printed in pamphlet form 
by the First Unitarian Church (Universalist-Unitarian) 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Its message is still timely. 


EARS ago, I was traveling with a party of 
Y friends in England. Every time there was even 

the slightest sprinkle, one of our fellow travelers 
would say, “It’s never raining rain to me, it’s raining 
violets.” I am sure that most of us were stirred at 
times to motives of homicide. 

Superficial optimists are not only irritating to their 
friends, they are a real menace to themselves. For it 
is important in both individual and social living that 
you and I face cold facts even when they are disagree- 
able or menacing. Otherwise evils come upon us 
when we are unprepared; then disillusionment follows. 
No one is a more bitter pessimist than a disillusioned 
optimist. If the destiny of the world had rested in 
the hands of the superficial optimists, it would have 
gone to pieces long ago. 

There are plenty of grounds for pessimism. Every- 
one knows the experience of having a cup dashed 
from his fingers just as it touched his lips. Everyone 
knows the sickening pang of hopes deferred. All too 
often in this world of ours injustice is on the throne 
and justice on the scaffold. 

The difficulty is, however, that these facts are apt 
to create in us a mood even more dangerous to our 
mental health than is superficial optimism. Clarence 
Darrow may have had his tongue in his cheek when 
he said a few years before his death, “Life is pretty 
silly; I would not live it again. I certainly have no 
encouragement for the young bloods of today. The 
sooner they jump out of the window, the sooner they 
will find peace.” But even if Mr. Darrow was “spoof- 
ing,” he expressed a mood of chronic pessimism that is 
all too common—a mood that can be very dangerous. 

A Cleveland newspaper columnist, Dale Cox, 
replied to him: 

“Suppose, Mr. Darrow, that all the young men in 
Western Europe, all the young monks and scholars 
had perished by their own hands at the outset of the 
long era of chaos that followed the fall of the Roman 
Empire! Suppose, Mr. Darrow, that all the young 
men in Europe had fallen on their swords at the black- 
est hour that followed the Thirty Years’ War!.. . 
What a miserable failure this world would have been! 
All the joy of living, all worldly satisfaction of accom- 
plishment did not end with the passing of Greece’s 
Golden Age.” 


Yes, if the world had been in the hands of chronic 
pessimists, it would have gone to pieces long ago. The 
future of the world is in the hands of neither the super- 
ficial optimists nor the chronic pessimists. It is in the 
keeping rather of men and women who have in their 
hearts “great expectations.” 

For example, consider the young men in the Royal 
Air Force. During all-out attacks by the Luftwaffe, 
the British were overwhelmingly outnumbered. One 
observer, who used to lie on his back watching the 
fighting, said he often had seen six British planes 
pitted against sixty Nazi planes. What a temptation 
to pessimism and utter hopelessness! Yet, because 
of their great expectations, it will ever be said of those 
gallant British airmen, “Never in the field of human 
conflict have so many owed so much to so few.” 
What you and I seek is mighty hope that makes us 
men. 

How can we avoid the pitfalls of superficial opti- 
mism and fatalistic pessimism? 


The Lure of Pessimism 


I would suggest first that we consider the possi- 
bility that in times of despair we might have surren- 
dered to the lure of pessimism. 

Even religion has not been free from this snare. A 
little boy once went with his father by buggy to the 
village church. The minister preached a rip-roaring 
sermon on fire and brimstone. He drew a fearful pic- 
ture—millions of people suffering forever in the fires 
of hell at the hands of an angry God. As the little boy 
went home, his thoughts were shaken by terror. He 
could see in his mind’s eye many of the neighbors 
whom he loved living in torment. He could not under- 
stand how his father had pluck enough left to drive 
home. But in about ten minutes, his father began to 
crack the reins and a moment or two later began to 
whistle. Even though William Ellery Channing was 
only twelve, he had the insight to realize that his 
father thought he believed in hellfire and brimstone, 
but that deep in his heart he did not accept such an 
outlandish doctrine. How could he and whistle? 

Now, it may well be that such orthodox teachings 
have come about through the lure of pessimism. Peo- 
ple at times really enjoy the moods of the pessimist— 
such is the dictum of modern psychology. It is prob- 
able that the preacher that Sunday in the New Eng- 
land village subconsciously derived a furtive satisfac- 
tion as he described the utter tragedy. Indeed, there 
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are times when all of us enjoy this sense of despair. 
We actually get pleasure out of reading Hardy’s de- 
scription of heroes and heroines moving by inevitable 
necessity to their doom, or the somber quatrains of 
Omar Khayyam when he despairs utterly of the world 
and declares the only surcease comes through the 
“juice of the wine.” There are times when we like 
to repeat the words of Ecclesiastes, “Vanity, vanity, all 
is vanity!” Perhaps the popularity of behaviorism, ma- 
terialism, and determinism is due to the fact that they 
lead almost certainly to the philosophy of despair. 

Once when I was driving with friends in a Moscow 
bus, a young Russian asked our interpreter if we would 
sing some American songs. When we had finished, the 
Russian asked, “Were those funeral songs?” Indeed, 
they must have sounded so—‘Old Black Joe,” 
“Swanee River” and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 

But surely this is not our normal mood. We be- 
come chronic pessimists only when we grow tired; 
when we have not had enough outlet for our ener- 
gies; when we are caught by the pessimism of our 
family, our friends, or the leaders of our social or eco- 
nomic groups. But when this mood is upon us, let 
us remember the accounts of those R. A. F. boys. Or 
let us remember how grandly someone that we know 
and love is rising to meet and overcome a devastating 
crisis. Or read again of the spiritual heroes of our 
race who have met life “heads bloody, but unbowed.” 
Then shake off this stupid mood, take on the normal 
spirit of expectancy, and gather strength. 

As John G. Neihardt writes: 


I do not pray for peace nor ease, TH | 
Nor truce from sorrow: 

No suppliant on servile knees 
Begs here against to-morrow! 


Lean flame against lean flame in flash, 
O Fates that meet me fair; 

Blue steel against blue steel we clash— 
Lay on, and I shall dare! 


And through my soul of stormy night 
The zigzag blue flame ran. 

I asked no odds—I fought my fight— 
Events against a man. 


But now—at last—the gray mist chokes 
And numbs me. Leave me pain! 

Oh, let me feel the biting strokes, 
That I may fight again! 


The Meaning of Evil 


Young people, I find, still have at college what 
they call “bull sessions” when they really talk about 
things that are nearest to their hearts. Young people 
probably have not changed very much throughout the 
centuries, but many of their problems have changed. 
In my youth, a pet problem for discussion in our bull 
sessions was the question, Is this the best or the worst 
of all possible worlds? 

What is this problem of evil? It is a problem that 
has puzzled the world of thinkers for centuries, and 
it still baffles modern thinkers. Today, however, light 
has been thrown on evil by the facts of evolution. We 
have discovered that much that we call evil was at 
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one time good; that, as men have discovered better 
ways of doing things, the older ways have become evil; 
that the virtues of one age become the vices of the 
next. Indeed, what we call “sin” appears only as 
man begins to emerge as a moral being. 

Today, the prime question is no longer the prob- 
lem of evil but the problem of good. By what miracle 
did it come to pass that mankind, born of animal 
ancestry, has developed millions who would die rather 
than be disloyal to their dreams? 

Yesterday, man saw evil, he wondered at it, and 
attempted to understand it; today, we seek not so 
much to explain as to overcome evil, and we have met 
with amazing success. Through the work of the scien- 
tists, many of mankind’s most dreaded diseases have 
been brought under control. Through the work of 
democratic reformers, multitudes have escaped from 
intellectual bondage into intellectual freedom. Through 
the intelligence and zeal of educators, superstition and 
ignorance are virtually unknown in certain sections of 
the world. 

Just before the World War, H. G. Wells wrote in 
his New Worlds for Old: 

“When the dross has been cleared away and com- 
parison becomes possible, I am convinced it will be 
admitted that in the aggregate, in philosophy, and sig- 
nificant literature, in architecture, painting and scien- 
tific research, in engineering and industrial invention, 
in statecraft, humanity and valiant deeds, the: last 
thirty years of man’s endeavors will bear comparison 
with any other period of thirty years whatever in 
history.” 

Surely the time will come again when a like state- 
ment can be made with equal truth. 

These new conceptions of moral evolution are 
changing our ideas about God. “Never look for sugar- 
plums in the realm of the infinite,” Josiah Royce used 
to tell his students. All too frequently the God in 
which men have believed has been a kind of nurse- 
maid deity, whose business it was to care for people 
and protect them from harm. In spite of the present 
wild catastrophe, this fact of moral evolution is bring- 
ing into men’s minds the conception of a God who is 
the soul of the world—a spiritual being; an organizing, 
perfecting, creative power; the source of our moral 
religion and esthetic ideals. In man’s battle for a 
better personality and a better world, he calls God 
himself into alliance. 


Intelligent Pessimism Plus Intelligent Optimism 


For over two years now our magazines and news- 
papers have contained photographs of the triumphant 
German army—airplanes, tanks, grimy and grim sol- 
diers in helmets, villages and cities being destroyed 
by fire. Hitler’s plans as revealed in Mein Kampf are 
being unfolded before our very eyes. But these pic- 
tures do not show the terrible things that lie beneath 
the surface of it all—the horror, the tragedy, the sad- 
ness, the hate piling upon hate. Nor can these photo- 
graphs foretell what every American correspondent in 
Europe prophesies, that Hitler’s devouring machine 
will be turned next against Britain and America. 
These facts make one shudder. 
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If it had not been for the superficial optimists of 
Europe, the demoniacal Hitler probably would have 
been stopped in his tracks long ago. The leaders in 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, and England declared, 
“This scourge will not smite our nation.” But it did. 
Almost equally pernicious were the fatalistic pessi- 
mists who declared that nothing could possibly 
check Hitler on his march of destruction. In America, 
at this present hour we are menaced by both super- 
ficial optimists and fatalistic pessimists—the optimists 
who think that we can still indulge in strikes, inter- 
necine labor conflicts, and enjoy business as usual; 
and the pessimists, those prophets of doom, like Mr. 
Lindbergh, who believe that it is impossible for Britain 
to block the Nazi hordes. 


What we need is an intelligent pessimism and an 


intelligent optimism. We must see clearly that because 
of our interdependence with the rest of the world we 
cannot escape this great catastrophe; that great sacri- 
fices must be made by all classes; that peace with the 
Nazi gangsters is impossible; and that there can be no 
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relief without victory. Yet, it is equally important 
for us to have faith that in a democracy are great 
values which were not made to die. We must believe 
that out of the ashes of this holocaust can be created 
a new world of free men and free enterprise. 

It is at this point that what is known in both phi- 
losophy and religion as the “long view” can be of 
help. History in retrospect shows that nothing is 
more unjustifiable than chronic pessimism. As we 
have seen, there has been indisputable advance in the 
last twenty centuries. Looking deeper, we perceive 
that in a spiritual sense there are no dead civilizations. 
You and I are inheritors of the great gifts of Egypt, 
Judea, Greece, and Rome. Fifty years from now, gen- 
erations yet unborn will be appraising our era. After 
the great conflict, it is in our keeping so to recreate 
this world that the historians of that day will be able 
to say, In the nineteen forties men realized for the 
first time that the world is one community and began 
to build a cultural civilization where the good things 
of life could be put in reach of an ever-increasing 
number. 


Plays of Religious Significance 


Wilbur Dwight Dunkel 


religious themes have appeared on Broadway. 

Some of these plays have offered more than 
sensational depiction of controversial issues and have 
actually illumined the place of religion in modern life; 
others have failed of distinction. The significant point 
is that an audience can be attracted to serious, reli- 
gious plays in the modern theater. It certainly has 
not always been so, and it may presage the emergence 
of a new and more tolerant relationship between 
church and theater. 

Drama and religion have much in common. Their 
mutual concern for the welfare and development of 
mankind forms the basic contribution of both institu- 
tions to human society. At their best, both church 
and theater teach understanding and tolerance, two 
qualities much needed in a war-torn world. But many 
clergymen have been rightly prejudiced against the 
theater because of frequent violations not only of 
ethical principles but of ordinary common decency. 
On the other hand, certain clergymen have been sus- 
picious of the theater, unwilling to consider the drama- 
tist’s point of view on controversial issues. This review 
of plays of religious significance therefore provides a 
basis for the reconciliation of opposing viewpoints. 

The simplest and probably the most profound of 
all the plays representing the Christian faith is John 
Masefield’s “Good Friday,” first produced in 1917. For 
a number of years, however, this play has been per- 
formed annually by a special cast on Good Friday 
afternoon in a London theater, with the commendation 
of the Bishop of London. 

_ The scene of “Good Friday” represents the porch of 
Pilate’s house on the evening after the Crucifixion. 


[LD sie the past forty years many plays with 


Among the disbelievers comes a poor, blind woman, 
seeking the prophet who can restore her sight. Her 
journey has been long and hard, but her faith remains 
undiminished: she wants merely to touch the hem of 
his garment. The bitter irony is that she has arrived 
too late. 

Faith based upon the Bible and strict adherence to 
its teachings in modern life motivates St. John Ervine’s 
“John Ferguson,” produced in 1919. (So successful 
was the Theatre Guild’s production of this play that 
a substantial financial basis for that organization was 
henceforth possible.) 

John Ferguson is too old and weak to pay off the 
mortgage on his farm, nor has his son Andrew been 
able to earn more than just enough to support the 
family. In America, however, a relative has promised 
to send a payment so that the mortgage held by Henry 
Witherow will not be foreclosed. But when the letter 
with the check does not arrive, Witherow suggests 
that Ferguson’s daughter Hannah marry him as an 
alternative. Jimmy Caesar, a coward, also makes the 
same proposition. But Hannah hates both men. 
When her mother urges her to accept Jimmy, she does 
so; then, unable to go through with it, she goes to tell 
Henry Witherow that she has changed her mind— 
the mortgage will have to be foreclosed. 

She returns home the victim of Witherow’s lust. 
Jimmy vows vengeance. John Ferguson, as usual, 
finds solace in his Bible, then seeks out Witherow to 
warn him that Jimmy is hunting for him. On the other 
hand, Andrew knows that Jimmy will never have the 
courage, and takes upon himself the responsibility of 
avenging his sister. 

When the police find Witherow’s body, they arrest 
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Jimmy, who is then sentenced to be hanged for what 
Andrew had actually done. 

At this juncture the delayed letter with the check 
arrives. Though he realizes that this money will per- 
mit Andrew to escape, but in so doing, Jimmy, the 
innocent coward, will lose his life, John Ferguson 


‘remains true to his religion and sends Andrew to give 


himself to the police. 

Sincere religious convictions thus lift this play high 
above its melodramatic plot and ennobles what would 
otherwise be merely tawdry sensationalism. 

Another depiction of faith occurs in Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Days without End,” produced on Broadway 
during the season of 1933-34. It concerns a present- 
day experience with faith. 

In this play John Loving, a happily-married and 
successful business executive, suffers from the conflict 
within his mind between idealism and cynicism, reli- 
gion and blasphemy. (On stage two actors represent 
and symbolize Loving’s split personality.) 

As a child, Loving had prayed to God to spare his 
dying mother; her death made him bitter and led him 
to atheism. After marrying Elsa, however, he found 
love and beauty in life, but he cannot rid his soul of 
bitterness. One summer, during Elsa’s absence, he 
commits adultery, despite his devotion to his wife. 
Consequently his unfaithfulness disturbs him so much 
that he seeks relief in writing a novel about this experi- 
ence, making perfectly clear the autobiographical fea- 
tures and identifying the woman as Elsa’s friend. This 
revelation leads to Elsa’s becoming ill. In this crisis 
Loving rushes to the church and beseeches God for 
her life. This time his prayer is answered. 

One cannot avoid asking what would have hap- 
pened to John Loving’s faith had Elsa died. But of 
course that is not the situation in O’Neill’s play; Loving 
had learned through the kindly teaching of Father 
Baird to confess and repent of his sins; therefore, ac- 
cording to logic, God must reward Loving’s faith. 
That is the point of the play. Yet to make God’s 
mysterious way thus comprehensible does not explain 
the initial disillusionment of the small boy, innocent 
and trusting, when he prayed for his mother’s life. The 
teaching of the Bible indicates that man’s will is not 
the will of God. 

In the theater, however, the intense emotional 
response to the power of the cross captivated the audi- 
ence, and aroused more popular discussion than a less 
spectacular presentation. 

Another rather melodramatic description of the 
power of faith occurs in William Vaughn Moody’s “The 
Faith Healer,” not successful in its initial run in 1909, 
despite a wave of interest in faith healing throughout 
America at that particular time. 

The scene of this play is in a small Illinois farm- 
house, the home of Mrs. Beeler, an invalid, who for 
many years has been unable to walk. To her home 
comes a young man named Michaels, the son of a mis- 
sionary among the Indians in the West. Michaels has 
discovered his possession of a miraculous power and 
restored a dying Indian boy. Upon invoking divine 
aid, Michaels enables Mrs. Beeler to walk. News of 
this “faith healer” spreads rapidly throughout the 
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community.. Among the sick and the curious who 
flock to the Beeler farm is a young mother with a 
dying baby. A doctor and a minister from the near-by 
town also come to warn against fraudulent practice. 

Meanwhile Michaels has fallen in love with Rhoda, 
Mrs. Beeler’s niece, but something has simultaneously 
happened to Michaels’ power. Mrs. Beeler is no longer 
able to walk, and the baby does not continue to regain 
its health. Whereupon Michaels and Rhoda decide 
that they must give up their love, in order that 
Michaels may be worthy of and régain his healing 
power through complete devotion to God. Immediately 
following this decision, Michaels again enables Mrs. 
Beeler to walk, and the mother reports that her child 
has passed the crisis in its illness. In this play, as in 
“Days without End,” the playwright develops spec- 
tacular examples to demonstrate God’s benevolent 
power among the faithful. On the other hand, though 
Christ performed spectacular miracles, he never once, 
according to the Bible, made a demonstration of it as 
his own. He refused the temptations of Satan and in 
the Garden prayed for God’s will to be done, not his 
own. 

Speculation on how Christ would appear to man- 
kind, if and when he returns, underlies two plays: 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The Servant in the House,” 
produced March 8, 1908, was later revived for a short 
run in 1918, and Jerome K. Jerome’s “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back,” produced on October 4, 1909, 
ran for 216 performances. Both plays emphasized a 
kindly, generous, and humble person, whose good 
works almost pass unnoticed. 

During the season of 1938-39 “Family Portrait,” 
by Lenore Coffee and William J. Cowen, ran for 111 
performances and provoked much thoughtful consider- 
ation from critics and playgoers alike. This was an 
attempt to represent Jesus Christ as seen through 
the eyes of his family and neighbors and was based 
on Jesus’ own observation, “A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country.” As a village carpen- 
ter with the urge to preach and help people, Jesus 
thus becomes, in the conversations of his family and 
neighbors, an able carpenter whose idealism is mis- 
understood by all except his mother. 

In the same season Paul Vincent Carroll presented 
“The White Steed,” in which the attitudes of two 
clergymen are sharply contrasted toward a young girl’s 
endeavor to inspire her lover with ambition and confi- 
dence. The one clergyman is a ritualist; the other a 
humanitarian. The dramatist favors the kindly one 
who is willing to overlook minor trespasses of the 
church’s law as, in so doing, he can lead his parishioners 
to a better life. 

During the preceding season, however, Mr. Carroll 
achieved a more profound delineation of practically 
the same theme in “Shadow and Substance.” Pitted 
against each other in this play are a worldly prelate 
and the local schoolmaster, again the conflict between 
ritualism and humanitarianism. The faith of the 
prelate’s devout servant girl finally resolves their mis- 
understanding. Her love unites these controversialists, 
when her death opens their eyes to their own preju- 
dices against and intolerance of each other. 

The plight of the present-day clergyman, striving 
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to live the simple life and practice the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, appears in Channing Pollock’s “The 
Fool,’ which met with some success during the season 
of 1922-23. The difficulty with this play arises from 
the portrayal of the young clergyman’s idealism; it 
becomes mere sentimentality through confusion of the 
moral issues. This play, nevertheless, attracted con- 
siderable attention from people who did not ordinarily 


attend the theater, the majority of whom evidently: 


enjoyed the sentimentality and kept the play on the 
stage. 

The problem of “the fool,” as the young clergyman 
appears, is his desire to help the poor and the down- 
and-outs while on the staff of an aristocratic church. 
As no compromise is possible for him, he resigns and 
rents a hall. Preaching to stragglers and giving out 
overcoats, he accomplishes much practical good. In 
particular, he cares for a crippled child, who leads him 
to greater understanding of the Star of Bethlehem. 


What happens to the soul after death? This ques- 
tion dominated Sutton Vane’s reflections while he lay 
recuperating from a serious illness. To answer it, he 
wrote “Outward Bound.” This play was first success- 
fully produced in London and then, on January 7, 
1924, began a run of 144 performances on Broadway; 
it has had, however, many revivals, being particularly 
popular with amateur groups. 

The scene of “Outward Bound” is the main cabin 
of a ship sailing out to sea, with its passengers unaware 
of its destination. The passengers are souls, but they 
retain their physical bodies and peculiarities of tem- 
perament. Furtively they seek some explanation of 
their existence and destination. Are they among the 
living or the dead? The majority know the answer, 
yet, like human beings, avoid acceptance of the un- 
pleasant reality of death. 

When the ship finally reaches port, they obtain the 
first answer to their question as to where they are 
going. A genial inspector comes aboard, quiets their 
apprehensions, and permits all the passengers to dis- 
embark; all, that is, except Henry and Ann, who have 
fearfully clung together throughout the voyage. Like 
Scrubby the steward, they are “halfways,’ doomed 
forever to sail back and forth because they took their 
own. lives. 

Suddenly comes the sound of broken glass, as from 
a window. A dog barks. Their dog has broken the 
window to the room in which they held their fatal 
tryst! The gas escapes; they breathe and live; hastily 
they rush from the ship, glad to face the problem from 
which they had tried to escape by ~self-destruction. 
In this concept of the hereafter, good and bad alike 
are forgiven, but special frustration is meted out to 
suicides. 

From quite a different point of view Marc 
Connelly represented, during the season of 1929-30, 
concepts of God and heaven as conceived by the 
uneducated Negroes in the South. His play, “The 
Green Pastures,’ was adapted from “Ol’ Man Adam 
and His Children” by Roark Bradford. The Negroes’ 
simple conception of God in terms of their experience 
is completely anthropomorphic. God appears in their 
imagination as a glorified preacher, dispensing cigars at 
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a fish fry. His angels delight in throwing thunderbolts 
to terrify poor colored men and make them conscious 
of God’s power. The naivete of these concepts led 
some people to misunderstand this play, to laugh with 
superiority at these primitive expressions of simple 
religious fervor. But the implications in this play, like 
those in the ancient mythology of Greece and Rome, 
must give the thoughtful person pause and a basis for 
reflection upon their epic sweep of the imagination. 

In 1937 Max Reinhardt produced Franz Werfel’s 
epic drama, “The Eternal Road,” with an elaborate 
setting by Norman Bel Geddes and music by Kurt 
Weill. This spectacle of gigantic proportions repre- 
sented the present plight of the Jewish people as the 
continuation of their eternal flight from their oppres- 
sors. It was in fact a re-enactment of many scenes 
from the Old Testament. Like “The Miracle,” staged 
by Morris Guest in 1924, “The Eternal Road” was in 
part a retelling of scenes dramatized by the clergy dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. For then the churchmen pre- 
sented religious plays, mysteries, miracles, and morali- 
ties, and thus began the drama in England. 

This record would not be complete, however, with- 
out presenting the attacks that have been made upon 
orthodox religion and clergymen. During the eighteen- 
nineties, when Henry Arthur Jones and Sir Arthur 
Pinero were achieving great success with plays attack- 
ing the moral hypocrisy of society, they included 
clergymen among the offenders. 

In “Michael and His Lost Angel” (1892) Jones 
portrayed Michael Faversham, a zealous young Angli- 
can clergyman, who advocates public confession of sin. 
As the play opens, Michael returns home from his 
church where Rose Gibbard, the daughter of his assist- 
ant, has just made public confession of her affair with 
a neighbor boy. But she has not found peace in so 
doing, as Michael has assured her she would. Instead 
she is now exposed to the village gossips and must go 
away, much to her father’s distress. 

Audrie Lesden, presumably a widow and a gener- 
ous contributor to the building fund for Michael’s new 
chapel, comes to him for advice and flatters him. She 
later visits Michael during his retreat, and he succumbs 
to her wiles. Michael’s assistant discovers what has 
happened, and, thinking of his daughter’s plight, ad- 
vises Michael to follow his own teaching and make 
public confession. Fearful of the effect of the scandal 
not only upon his career but also upon the completion 
of the chapel, Michael delays. When he finally yields 
to the inevitable and confesses before the audience 
assembled for the dedication of the chapel, he, like 
Rose, finds no peace. He does discover, however, what 
suffering his idealism had brought to Rose in a matter- 
of-fact society. The implication clearly is that 
Michael’s sheltered, scholarly life has ill prepared him 
not only to give practical advice but to resist 
temptation. 

In “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” Pinero 
shocked sensitive playgoers by having his heroine, 
Agnes Ebbsmith, hurl a Bible into the fire, though she 
quickly retrieves the charred volume. It was an im- 
pulsive action, typical of a woman of Agnes’ experi- 
ence. Her father had been a street preacher in Hyde 
Park, and she too had followed his calling, only to 
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meet disillusionment. But disregard for convention- 
ality has not brought her happiness. In the midst of 
a most distressing frustration, a clergyman offers a 
Bible for comfort. Her emotions at the moment are 
too high pitched to permit calm reflection on its mes- 
sage. And here, again, is an example, according to the 
playwright, of the clergyman’s inability to understand 
an experience so far removed from his own conventional 
life. 

During the season of 1922-23, “Rain,” a drama- 
tization by John Colton and Clemence Randolph of 
Somerset Maugham’s short story, “Sadie Thompson,” 
created an enormous amount of controversy. It is a 
sharp attack upon the hypocrisy of a missionary in 
the South Sea Islands. 

Sadie Thompson, a prostitute, listens to the mis- 
sionary’s appeal and repents of her way of life. But 
he fails to offer any way of making a living, a practi- 
cable solution to her problem. Then she discovers his 
sensuality and weakness, thus assuring herself of his 
insincerity. She laughs bitterly and resumes her old 
frenzied search for pleasure. 

In 1936-37 Maxwell Anderson presented the bitter 
theme of disillusionment which comes to a pagan prin- 
cess who accepts Christianity and ‘then discovers the 
attitude of so-called Christians toward her. The scene 
of “The Wingless Victory” is Salem during Colonial 
times. 

Nathaniel McQueston returns home to Salem, 
bringing his dark-skinned wife, Oparre, and their two 
small children. His family and the members of the 
missionary society alike are astounded and refuse to 
accept Oparre, though they all desire Nathaniel’s 
money. After they have borrowed and begged away 
his fortune, separation of Nathaniel and Oparre ap- 
pears inevitable. She resumes her pagan faith, con- 
vinced of the insincerity of these self-styled Christians, 
who cannot accept her. ‘So, in accordance with her 
native faith, she accepts the inevitable and destroys 
herself and her children, because she thinks she has 
lost her husband’s love. But Nathaniel returns to the 
ship to take her away. He is too late. 


Shaw, too, pokes fun at the clergy, pointing out 
in “Candida” that the highly-successful social clergy- 
man, the Reverend James Morell, is “weaker” than 
the ineffectual poet Marchbanks. Actually, of course, 
Morell accomplishes a great deal of good with his social 
religion, helping the laboring man in practical ways, 
but he needs Candida to look after him. More impor- 
tant, however, is Shaw’s explanation of miracles. In 
“Androcles and the Lion” a poor Greek named Andro- 
cles, while seeking firewood with his shrewish wife in 
the forest, extracts a thorn from the paw of a lion. 
Later, the same lion happens to be the one released 
when Androcles is led into the arena. When the lion 
scents Androcles, instead of devouring him, the beast 
tenderly licks Androcles, thus remembering his bene- 
factor in the forest. But the Emperor, overwhelmed 
with the apparent miracle, proclaims that henceforth 
no more Christians will be martyred. 

Probably the most important explanation of mira- 
cles occurs, however, in “Saint Joan,” one of the dis- 
tinct masterpieces of the modern drama. For in this 
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play Shaw restrains his rampant love of comedy until 
the epilogue. The play itself is a straightforward biog- 
raphy of Joan, a peasant girl. At her bidding hens lay 
eggs; she recognizes the Dauphin; the wind changes 
its direction to permit the troops to cross the river; 
she inspires the troops and leads them to victory. 
Thus she gains the throne for the Dauphin. Then the 
Burgundians capture her. She seems suddenly bereft 
of her power. Tried by an ecclesiastical court, she 
is sentenced and burned as a witch. Whatever is 
mystical about these events, Shaw explains, is coinci- 
dental. He finds it logical for the French to blame the 
witchcraft upon the English, for, after all, a French 
king should not owe his throne to the machinations of 
a witch. Therefore, Joan, the deliverer of France, is a 
martyr! In the epilogue, however, Shaw brings Joan 
back to earth. But even the stanchest of her defend- 
ers refuse to welcome her. Saints are more appreciated 
dead than alive. 

Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah” dramatizes the evo- 
lution of mankind from the beginning (4004 B. C.) 
until “As Far as Thought Can Reach” (31,920 A. D.). 
Many of the scenes are sprightly enough, but the gigan- 
tic structure breaks down in many dull and tedious 
scenes which are merely repetitions of Shaw’s theory 
of creative evolution. 


Sean O’Casey’s “Within the Gates” (1934) lacks 
Shaw’s lightness of wit in attacking orthodox religion. 
Without labeling himself as a Creative Evolutionist, 
O’Casey nevertheless finds in the mutations of nature 
the perfect rhythm, the rebirth each spring from earth, 
and the gradual development in accordance with 
nature’s simple plan, too frequently thwarted by man’s 
interference and religious intolerance. The general 
effect of this play is riotous paganism. O’Casey is a 
fighter, not a fatalist, but for all his strength he is 
hopelessly romantic, seeing only beauty and loveliness 
in nature and none of its unbridled strength which 
permits survival only to the fittest. 


Though other plays, for example T. S. Eliot’s “Mur- 
der in the Cathedral,” the distinguished verse drama 
about the medieval martyrdom of Thomas a Becket, 
might be included in this resume of significant plays 
with religious themes, the various types are adequately 
represented. Nor is it necessary to cite a farce com- 
edy such as Ann Nichol’s “Abie’s Irish Rose,” which 
scored one of the longest runs of any modern play on 
Broadway, to indicate the popular appeal of religious 
themes in the present-day theater. But “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” for all its faulty delineation of character and 
absurdity of plot, offered the message of tolerance: the 
union of a Jewish boy with a Roman Catholic girl. The 
public apparently regarded this compromise of conflict- 
ing creeds not merely sensational but satisfying, for 
many ordinarily nontheatergoers and many people 
prejudiced against plays and players went to see this 
play. 

In conclusion, it is perfectly clear that the public 
wants tolerance. Playwrights have aroused much dis- 
cussion over hypocrisy and insincerity, but they have 
won more interest and satisfaction when they have 
demonstrated the power of religion to bring about 
understanding and confidence in a troubled world. 
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The Freedom for Which We Fight 


The Archbishop of York 


One of a series of articles being written by the 
archbishop and released by Religious News Service, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


E are fighting for the opportunity to main-_ 
tain and develop a type of civilization which 


recognizes in every man and woman an ulti- 
mate value not to be sacrificed for any end alien from 
itself. (So much was said in the first article of this 
series.) That is a more elaborate and careful state- 
ment of the conviction that we are fighting for free- 
dom. It is a good thing to employ sometimes the 
more elaborate and careful form of statement, because 
freedom, one of the greatest words in the language, 
is rather ambiguous. Freedom from what? Freedom 
for what? Mere abstract freedom can mean nothing 
except absence of all controls; and then it is indistin- 
guishable from chance. That cannot be what we 
mean. But what else is it? 

The history of the modern world shows that there 
are two roots of this belief in freedom. One is the 
claim that each man, in virtue of his humanity, has 
a right to order his own life. This is substantially the 
doctrine of both Kant and Rousseau. In Kant it was 
combined with a strong sense of duty and discipline, 
with the result that the pure freedom of the will was 
found only in obedience to the Categorical Imperative, 
which is itself the expression of man’s Practical Rea- 
son. This was a purely abstract formula incapable of 
generating its own content. Kant himself was a 
prophet of the League of Nations; but Fichte was 
quite as consistent as Kant with this abstract doctrine 
of duty when he supplied its content by deifying the 
state. Thus what started as an intellectual doctrine 
of freedom became a philosophical buttress of Prussian 
absolutism. 

Surrender of Liberty 


Rousseau was more sentimental and less austerely 
rational. So freedom for him was much more nearly 
“doing what I like.” It was this kind of freedom 
which was proclaimed in 1789; the sentimental outlook 
associated with it led people to suppose that if only 
men were free from external control they would rec- 
ognize the equality of all men and practice fraternity 
with them. So the great trio Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity was proclaimed. 

In the course of the French Revolution we watch 
liberty and equality struggling with each other till 
the equality of all except the despot is served by the 
surrender of liberty to despotism, fraternity being ex- 
pressed in the common enthusiasm with which the 
citizen-soldiers of the republic fought their neighbors 
in other countries. 

We know that Fascists and Nazis, looking at the 
western democracies, have condemned them as funda- 
mentally immoral systems. These critics say that our 
politics are organized selfishness; our elections—the 
focus of our political freedom—are occasions when 
politicians buy votes by promises to the various sec- 


tions of society. In other words, freedom as under- 
stood in democracies, appeared to these observers as a 
system of self-assertiveness on the part of individuals, 
families: and classes—a jungle of competition in which 
the fittest survive. Against this they exalted their 
ideal whereby all are bound together in the service of 
the state and each finds his self-fulfillment in obedience. 

Now both these conceptions of freedom start from 
man. Kant was a noble spirit, steeped in Christian: 
piety of the Lutheran tradition, and developed an 
impressive doctrine of duty; but it was so empty of 
content that it turned into the freedom which is, in 
Hegel’s phrase, the comprehension of necessity. It left 
the individual helpless before the Prussian state. 
Rousseau was a gentle and generous soul, but his 
doctrine became the inspiration of the ‘Terror. 
Robespierre was a most sincere, indeed a pharisaically- 
meticulous, disciple of Rousseau. 


Rooted in God 


But there is another and quite different root of 
freedom. This is found, not in what man is in him- 
self, but in the fact that man is a child of God for 
whom Christ died. In himself he has no claims to 
liberty or to anything else. But in his relationship to 
God, he has a status which is independent of any 
earthly society and has a higher dignity than any 
state can confer. 

On this ground the English Puritans, the Dutch 
Calvinists, the Scottish Covenanters and the Pilgrim 
Fathers asserted their claim against the state; it was 
a claim to worship and serve God as conscience should 
direct. They had no belief in liberty, as they showed 
when they themselves had power; but the claim which 
they successfully asserted carried within itself the 
claim to liberty, and by fidelity to God they initiated 
liberty among men. They became unwittingly the 
pioneers of freedom. 

Liberty claimed on this ground is free from that 
whole type of criticism which we have considered. If 
I claim freedom because I am a child of God in order 
that I may obey God, certain results inevitably fol- 
low. First I must recognize that every other human 
being has the same right to liberty which I have; 
this is true of the other conception of liberty also. 
But, secondly, I cannot consistently exercise my lib- 
erty except in obedience to God. As he is the Father 
of all men, whose love embraces all his children, this 
means that I can never exercise my freedom selfishly 
without denying the’ground of my right to it. 

Now, for which kind of freedom are we fighting? 
Is it not a fact that the modern democratic movement 
rests to a degree which we are rather unwilling to rec- 
ognize on the outlook of Rousseau? Is not the Fascist 
critique of our political life more true than it is pleas- 
ant to admit? May not the collapse of France be 
partly connected with the fact that its democracy was 
grounded in a conception of liberty which positively 
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encourages class-selfishness? Has not much of Eng- 
lish political life been a selfish struggle between the 
haves and the have-nots? And what on earth would 
the Pilgrim Fathers have said to the Declaration of 
Independence? 

Freedom is so indispensable to all the finer flowers 
of culture and of the spiritual life that it is worth 
while to uphold any free system till the last possible 
moment. But I am persuaded that a freedom grounded 
in the nature of man apart from his relationship to 
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God will never generate the unity needed for resist- 
ance to the totalitarian claims of the modern state. 
It will be unable to survive, and, broadly speaking, it 
will be unworthy to survive. 

But the freedom which springs from conscious 
sonship to God can draw strength through that rela- 
tionship by which it can survive all persecution and 
break the bonds of all oppression. Faith in God is the 
only fountain of true liberty. Faith and freedom stand 
and fall together. 


Prayers of Dr. Pullman 


Ezekiel’s Vision 


Dr. James M. Pullman (1836-1903) , pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., from 1885 
until his death, and before for seventeen years a lead- 
ing minister of New York City, was a power in the 
pulpit and on the platform. His Sunday morning 
prayers in Lynn often were the high-water mark of 
the service. Some of them were taken down steno- 
graphically. Recently some of the yellow sheets of 
paper containing them were pulled out of a desk, 
where they had lain for half a century. The Editor. 


August 31, 1890. 


E would fain have a note of gladness in our 
V\ prayer this morning, O Lord God, and. not 
always come before thee in gloom, or with 
greed, asking thee with petitions innumerable for 
things thou hast placed within the reach of our own 
hands. We take our customary privilege—the highest 
beneath the sun—to enter into communion with thee 
this day in thy temple, and we would like to come 
nobly and freely, in possession of our best, not domi- 
nated by selfishness, pride, backward-looking or world- 
liness, nor seeking anything that will belittle or narrow 
us. We would like to have our souls swell to the 
full measure of their size, and that they may do so, and 
we perhaps for the first time realize how great the pos- 
sibilities in us are, we would come to thee with a note 
of gladness, not looking over this life to see what we 
have not, but to see what we have. 

We thank thee for the thing itself; that we are not 
insensate clods of the valley, nor stones upon the beach, 
nor the mobile but unconscious water, nor the flying 
clouds, nor even the stars, nor the winds, nor any min- 
ister of thine that does thy bidding—but thy children! 
Thy sons and daughters, with minds like thine own, and 
with a capacity for undying love. We thank thee that 
we are alive and not dead; that we are things that 
can suffer, rather than things that can neither enjoy 
nor suffer. We take the sorrow with the joy and are 
glad. Shall we receive’ good at thy hands, and shall 
we not receive evil? We thank thee for even the mind 
that perplexes us; that suggests doubts, ‘as it suggests 
faith, and is never satisfied with its gettings, but is 
always pushing forward for more. We thank thee for 
this greed for knowledge, even though it disappoints 
time after time. We thank thee for the things that 
make us a brotherhood; that we can look into one 
another’s faces and grasp warm, friendly hands. That 


almost every one of us has a nest, a home, a place 
where we are understood, where we are not misinter- 
preted, where we are taken at our best, where we can 
lay down the burdens of care, or share them, and 
lighten them in the sharing. _ We thank thee for our 
homes, although they are so infinitely costly. We 
thank thee for love, although love and grief are twins 
and go together always. Yet we would not escape the 
grief, if so we must live without love. Dimly we begin 
to understand, and understanding to realize, what it is 
to be here at the beginning of a career that has no 
bound or limit, and how persistent and baffling and 
disappointing the discipline must be, that is working 
upon unending, self-conscious material. We thank thee, 
Father, for pain; for its power to stimulate us; for its 
power to interrupt that deadly comfort, which, if it 
were complete, would, little by little, move us to lie 
down in a hopeless content. We thank thee for sor- 
row. We thank thee for the possibility of our own sin. 
We thank thee for whatever thou hast seen good to put 
here and for whatever possibilities thou hast endowed 
us with, sure and certain that, in some large way, 
what thou hast done is best. We thank thee even for 
that disjunction between our desires and their fulfill- 
ment—between our ambitions and their attainment— 
that fills us with a constant unrest and throws us back 
upon ourselves baffled after many weary struggles and 
efforts. We know that disappointment is good for us, 
if we will but make it good: for the capacity to take 
it well or ill, we thank thee. Give us whatever is worth 
having in this great world. 

Now, O God, let the light of thy spirit shine into 
our hearts. If there is any darkness there, any rebel- 
lion against the conditions of this life that ought to be 
removed, doubts that fly up or that grovel on the 
ground, sorrows that weigh us like lead, sins and vices 
that put chains round the wings of our spirits so that 
we cannot fly at all; if there is any condition present 
in the hearts now before thee that is morbid and 
abnormal, and does not belong to the children of God— 
we pray the light of thy spirit may remove it. Chil- 
dren of thine by birthright, formed by thy hand, con- 
ceived by thy purposes in infinite ages past, and 
brought into the light eternal by thee, we pray we 
may be ever strengthened and blessed until we begin 
to see what is the height and depth and breadth, and 
know the love of God, which passeth knowledge. Amen. 
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“Some Better Thing” 


L. Griswold Williams 


On Sunday, November 23, 1941, members of the 
Universalist church of Floral Park, N. Y., had expected 
to have a service in commemoration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the church building on 
November 22, 1931. In memory of Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, whose pastorate of ten and a half years at 
Floral Park was terminated by death at Cortland, 
N. Y., on November 16, 1941, the service was altered 
to pay tribute to Mr. Peters. 

Greetings were read from Dr. Fred C. Leining, sec- 
retary of the New York State Convention of Univer- 
salists; remarks on “Memories of Ten Years” were 
made by Walter I. Sherman, moderator of the church, 
Charles H. Clarahan, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Horace D. Clapp, director of the church 
school; and a sermon, “Some Better Thing,” was 
delivered by Rey. L. Griswold Williams, the new 
minister of the church. 

F * * 

And these, having had witness borne to them 
through their faith, received not the promises, God 
having provided some better thing concerning us, that 
apart from us they should not be made perfect. 
Hebrews 11:39-40. 


% * we 
I. “These, having had witness borne to them 
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through their faith .. .’ 


for.’ In other words, it is its own partial fulfill- 

ment. ‘Those who had faith in this church in 
Floral Park, even before it came into existence, had 
an experience of its reality. All pioneers have evi- 
dence, by the power of their faith within themselves, 
of the reality of that ideal for which they seek. The 
real Christian, even while he waits for the Kingdom 
of God, has a very real experience of the Kingdom of 
God here and now through the power of his faith, an 
experience of joy and power which the faithless never 
know. “If you know where you want to go, you are 
already half-way there.’ The goal may shine afar, 
but as long as we hold it in our hearts we are nearer 
to it than if we do not seek it. Those who organized 
this church eleven years ago, those who dream of its 
improvement and advance today, had and have within 
themselves intangible but real evidence of that church 
of their dreams, through their faith. 


Pp, said, “Faith is the assurance of things hoped 
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II. “. . . received not the promises . .. 


But the paradox remains, that no achievement is 
ever so fine as our hope of it. No child ever grows 
up to be quite as great or as good as a mother has 
hoped he might be. “Whatever the attainment, the 
best of the goal has been experienced in the adventure. 
A surfeit of fame or fortune is never so thrilling as the 
struggles involved in the attempt to gather it. As 
Stevenson said, “To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive; and the true success is to labor.” 

This is why no worth-while thing is ever finished; 
there remains some element lacking in its perfection, 
some aspect of it with which its creator is not alto- 


gether content. You will find on close observation 
that in the intricate designs on rugs and pottery cre- 
ated by the American Indians of the Southwest there 
is always a little gap, a portion intentionally left in- 
complete. We may call it a superstition that the 
primitive artist and craftsman believes that should he 
complete a piece of work in all details his life-work 
will be terminated; but there is a profound spiritual 
truth in the idea: man never can reach, however he 
strive, the perfection of the ideal. He sets out to fulfill 
it; he thrills to the creative impulse; but the complete 
realization of the dream eludes him, “he receives not 
the promise.” 

The glory of America is that it was an experiment. 
Its chief hope for mankind today lies in the fact that 
it is still an experiment, an incomplete venture in the 
democratic way of life. If Americans arrive at com- 
plete satisfaction with their government and _ their 
social and economic institutions, they will cease to be 
God’s chosen people. The humanitarian dreams of 
the fathers of the revolution can never be realized be- 
cause they grow in grandeur as we attempt to achieve 
them. 

The Universalist Church in America was an ex- 
periment in democracy: can and will man worship 
without a dictator? “New occasions teach new du- 
ties” and the Universalist Church, still experimenting, 
remains vital because not content with the past 
achievements. 


UI. “. . . God having provided some better thing 
concerning us, that apart from us they should not be 
made perfect.” 


None of us can escape the challenge of an inherit- 
ance; what we receive from the past is never com- 
plete apart from what we in our turn contribute to it. 
Our homes challenge us: we want life to be better for 
our children than it was handed on to us. Our church 
challenges us: hell-fire theology once required the dec- 
laration of universal salvation; we must declare a 
more difficult gospel in the face of the world’s need 
today, a gospel of universal brotherhood here and now.. 
John Murray’s gospel is dead unless we can apply it 
in terms of our time. Our world challenges us by its 
brutality and paganism: but never before in history 
have there been more people who believed in the 
ideals of Jesus, and submitted less willingly to pagan 
ideologies. Continents smoke with war; but brighter 
than ever shines the dream of a world organized for 
peace. ; 

For the horizon moves forever before us; and the 
higher we climb the more we can see. Zermatt is a 
little village at the bottom of a green split in the earth 
between Switzerland and Italy, hemmed round with 


_ steep walls cut with little shelves where the cattle graze 


in summer: nowhere to look but up. Yet I took the 
little electric train and climbed for hours up those 
walls, grass growing less, wind-bitten trees growing 
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shorter, until arriving at the Gorner Grat, two. miles 
higher in the air, suddenly the world opened out into 
far vistas of snow-topped peaks, glacier-jeweled val- 
leys and iridescent domes below. Yet to the west, 
dark against the late sun, tipped with veils of frozen 
‘mist, rose the challenge of the Matterhorn. The 
vaster horizon, the yet-unscaled peaks: so life rises 
above life, forever. 

Among those profound allegories in Olive 
Schreiner’s book of Dreams is one called “The Artist’s 
Secret” that comes to mind as I think of the ten 
years that Elmer Peters gave to this church. There 
was something about the pictures which the artist 
painted, a peculiar red glow, which those who admired 
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them could not explain. “Where does he get the 
color?” they asked; but he did not tell them. Time 
passed; with the years the artist grew paler; though 
he grew weaker, he kept on painting, pictures with that 
strange ruddy light. And at last when he died they 
found an old scar under his heart, an old wound with 
hardened lips: it was his life-blood that had colored 
his work. “And it came to pass that after a time the 
artist was forgotten .. . but his work lived.” After 
a time “Jim” Peters may be forgotten; but his church 
lives. : 
“And these, having had witness borne to them 
through their faith, received not the promises, God 


having provided some better thing concerning us, that 
apart from us they should not be made perfect.” 


A Day with Owen (Farmer) Young 


In the New York Times Magazine for November 
9, there appeared an illustrated article on Owen D. 
Young and Van Hornesville, by Russell Owen. Mr. 
Owen has caught so accurately the spirit of the man 
and of the place that the dozen pictures with it are 
hardly needed, although they are most characteristic 
and interesting. We reproduce the text of the article 
through the kind permission of the New York Times 
and of Mr. Owen. The Editor. 


E was sitting on the steps of the post office— 

H really the village store—opening his mail. He 

was long and lanky, and held in his mouth a 

curved pipe of extraordinary length. There was about 
him an air of infinite repose. 

“Hello, come on over,” he called; he waved a hand 
and went on opening another letter. It was Owen D. 
Young, former chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Company, consultant of Presidents, author of 
the Young Plan for German reparations, and now gone 
back to the farming village in which he was born, 
where he is raising cows and using his powers of con- 
ciliation to prevent the shutting off of a large part of 
New York’s milk supply by a milk strike. 

Young fits into his environment as one should who 
was born in it. His family has lived there since 1750. 
There are eighty people in Van Hornesville, and a lot 
of them are Youngs. His grandchildren seem to pop 
out from under the lily pads. The one thing that 
makes him mad is to be called a retired industrialist. 
He is a “returned farmer.” He has fussed with cows 
since he was able to walk. He likes them, he likes the 
land, he loves this particular spot of New York, with 
its rolling hills and deep valleys, and far-off vistas of 
gray and misty heights. 

A girl came by and said hello, and Mr. Young 
waved at her with a smile. 


“She’s trying to teach the kids that Jesus is some- 
thing other than a cuss word,” he said. “We decided 
the youngsters ought to know something about the 
Bible, so she’s teaching them. Doing a good job, too.” 

A tractor bustled down the street, and the men 
on it came off and walked over to tell him that they 


would be up at work on Wilsey’s Hill later in the day. 
A nod and they were off. He gave the mail to his son, 
and watched the boy cross the street. 

“He’s in Harvard Law School,” he said, with a 
faint smile. “I told him it might be fun when he got 
out if he opened up an office here, and we put out a 
sign, “Young & Young, Attorneys.’ He thought it was 
quite an idea.” 

“Let’s go up to the school,” said Mr. Young—the 
school which is his idea for bringing the neighborhood 
together. 

The village of Van Hornesville is southeast of 
Utica, out in the hills. Brant, the famous Indian 
leader, went through it and kidnaped some children 
from the farm next to that of the first Young who 
settled there. It is isolated, far from a railroad, not 
easily accessible even by car. 


* * * 


The Young house is near the middle of the village. 
He bought it for his mother years ago when he was 
practicing law in Boston. She was getting a bit old 
to live in the farmhouse up on Wilsey’s Hill, and he 
asked her to pick out the house she wanted. It is a 
completely mid-Victorian (1880) structure, but charm- 
ing in its setting of lawns and garden, with a big hill 
behind and a path that leads to the cemetery. 

“They won't have to carry me far,” says Young 
with a grin when he shows the path. 

The house is a perfect representation of his back- 
ground and what he enjoys. The hall is lined with 
graduation certificates, diplomas and honorary de- 
grees, which Mr. Young’s mother proudly had framed 
and put up. It is a long hall, and everything is there, 
from his grammar school papers to the LL.D.’s—about 
twenty of them. : 

There is a lovely dining room off the hall, with a 
crystal chandelier, and a modern living room in the 
back of the house which looks out on a garden. But 
Mr. Young’s favorite is a dark-paneled room off the 
hall to the left, which was his mother’s favorite, too. 
It is just as it was when she lived there. He sits in a 
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horsehair chair which was made by his grandfather, 
and looks as if he were inclined to drop his long legs 
on the rim of the old-fashioned round coal stove, which 
every upcountry parlor had thirty years ago. The 
old stove and the chair and the desk in the window 
nook strike the note of his favorite room. 


* * * 


It is only natural that in such a place he should’ 


care less about contact with the outside world than he 
used to. His old cronies still come to visit him. Gerard 
Swope, who was president of General Electric when 
Mr. Young was chairman of the board, drops in for a 
visit and a walk around the farms. But Mr. Young’s 
life is that of a country squire rather than of a man 
who used to take an active part in national and world 
affairs. What does he read? Mostly books or maga- 
zines or papers dealing with agriculture. War books? 
He keeps as far away from them as possible. He looks 
over the newspapers after he gets his mail at the store 
in the morning. His talk is centered in his farm and 
his family. 

Not that he does not interest himself in the affairs 
of the country. He is gravely disturbed at our lack of 
unity and the dangers which threaten our domestic 
economy. But he doesn’t like to talk about it. Per- 
haps he feels that he has had his part in that, done his 
best, and that there is little he can offer now. His 
trips to Washington are in behalf of the farmers. 
When he goes to Albany it is in connection with his 
duties as a member of the Board of Regents, educa- 
tion sharing affection with Holsteins. 

As we walked down the street, with elms overhead, 
and a few white picket fences cutting off houses such 
as that which was once Van Horne’s and is now 
Young’s, he stopped every few feet and jammed to- 
bacco into his long-stemmed pipe. It stays lit not 
over a minute, and he either lights it again or refills 
it and then rushes up some more matches. 

“I don’t smoke much, but I have a lot of fun with 
it,” he says. 

* * * 


The school that came in sight is a lovely creation 
of fieldstone, not unlike the stone which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt likes to use in his Dutchess County build- 
ings. Mr. Young made another of his stops. 

“You know, we only raise two things up here— 
cows and children,” he said. “I want the children to 
stick around, want them to feel that they have a home 
here. That is why I built the school. One of the 
things we must emphasize in this country is the home 
place, the place where family roots go far back, where 
they have taken hold, a place you can come back to 
and feel that it is yours. The youngsters can go to 
this school until they are prepared for college. It is 
a good school.” 

It is a low structure, although part of it below the 
hill is two stories high, and it is of a soft brown and 
gray that slumbers under the sunshine. There was a 
problem in finding material for it. The only stone 
quarried around Van Hornesville is limestone, and 
that only looks well after it has been up for a hundred 
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years, like that in the old mill around which the town 
grew. 

“They said there wasn’t any stone,” said Young, 
with a twinkle in his eye, stuffing tobacco into his pipe. 
“But I remembered all the stones I lugged around 
when I was a boy, stones that we made walls of, 
stones left by the glaciers when they retreated, and 
that school is built of those stones. We got them off 
the hillsides and out of old walls. And the men who 
built this school had never done stone work before.” 

He led me back of*one of the wings and pointed 
out where the stones had been laid irregularly and 
badly. The architect who had first been hired to 
supervise the job disliked the work so much that he 
wanted to get regular masons in or else make the 
men lay the stone his way. They just laid down their 
tools and said that they would wait until Mr. Young 
got back from Europe. 

“And then they learned,’ said Young with a 
chuckle. “They had made an awful mess of that wall 
at first. But as it goes up you can see how the stones 
straighten out, and how it becomes harmonious. They 
learned, as all American artisans have learned, by the 
application of common sense and good taste. The end 
of that wing is said to be one of the finest examples of 
stone work in the country. But—when they got out to 
the street, then they wanted to do something extra. 
Look at it. Everything is arranged geometrically and 
it is not nearly as good. They ran the whole gamut— 
experiment and learning, then natural ability which 
produced good effects, and then self-consciousness and 
artificiality. They wanted to do that first wall over 
again, but I thought it one of the most interesting 
examples of natural craftsmanship I had ever seen.” 


* * * 


Inside the school is a model. There is a plaque 
on the wall of the entrance hall which holds the names 
of all those who helped build it—and they gave their 
services. The name of Owen D. Young is down as 
“Armchair Consultant.” | 


In the library is a reproduction of Washington’s 
sofa which is in Independence Hall. Mr. Young 
thought it would be a good inspiration for the kids. 
He believes in giving country children all the luxuries 
they can absorb. How about the magnificent million- 
dollar schools which are being built in New York State 
now, he was asked, million-dollar schools in towns of 
1,700 people? 

“That is being carried a bit too far,” he said. “It 
is one of the things which, as a member of the Board 
of Regents, I am trying to control. 

“But I am inclined to think that it is a good thing 
to give these children in their schools things which 
they do not have at home. This country needs a 
higher standard of living and of education. It needs 
people who want better things. Take the Polish fam- 
ily that moved out here not long ago. They can get 
along on a farm and make it pay because all the kids 
work. One day the father came to me and said, he 
must quit because he couldn’t pay the interest on the 
mortgage any more. I told him I would take over the 
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mortgage if he would pay something on the mortgage 
itself. He agreed to do it. 

“Then one day he went to my manager and told 
him he couldn’t pay the money that month. Why? 
His wife wasn’t very well, and the children, who had 
been to this school, had told him all about the nice 
indoor bathrooms they had in the school; they said 
mother ought to have one. So if he could put off the 
mortgage payment for a month he could put in the 
indoor bathroom, and he did. Now, wasn’t that worth 
while?” 

* * * 

Young put his hat down on the library table, 
stoked his pipe again and looked at a picture of 
Washington. 

“T like to remember that my family goes back so 
far here,” he said. “When I started to perk up the 
village a bit, by building the school and quarters for 
the teachers and fixing up a few buildings on the main 
street, the result was astounding. The village had 
been going to pieces. And now there are few houses 


in the town which have not been rebuilt and repainted. 


“Towns are funny. This one was founded by a 
Van Horne who came from New Jersey with Sullivan’s 
army and noted this place when he went by. Later 
he came back and cleared a farm up on the hillside 
back here, a farm I now own. Farms were built on 
the hilltops then, largely because the roads ran there 
away from the wet valleys and because the height was 
safer from Indians. They were self-sufficient. 


* * * 


“Then the need for mills came, and a mill was 
built down in the valley to grind corn because in the 
valley was water power. And, after a time, there was 
need for cotton cloth, and cotton mills were built in 
the valley and the cotton was brought all the way from 
the South to be made here into cloth. The Southern- 
ers were not an industrial people, but think of all the 
labor that went into bringing that cotton up here to 
be made into gingham dresses! So, gradually, the 
people on the hill farms moved down into the valley. 


“That lasted until about the turn of the century, 
and then the automobile and the growing industrial 
call for young people took life out of the villages and 
they began to run down at the heel. That was what 
had happened when I tried to bring back some of the 
old love of the home town, and I think I have done it.” 


* * * 


It was in a little farmhouse on Wilsey’s Hill that 
Mr. Young was born. From the front porch you can 
look over many miles of blue-gray hills. He sat there 
in the afternoon, stuffing his pipe again and recalling 
how when he was a boy the snow used to blow up in 
drifts to the eaves. In summer he walked with the 
cows to Cooperstown, about fifteen miles away. On 
one of his trips he delivered the cows and then found 
a large, cool, red-brick building, where some men were 
talking comfortably. He asked what they were doing 
and was told that they were lawyers. He decided then 
that that would be a nice way to make a living, much 
better than walking along the hot roads, with the dust 
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coming up between your bare toes. and shooing cows 
along with a stick. 

“Of course, it wasn’t so easy,” he said. “I went to 
the academy a few miles away, and every Monday my 
father would drive me over with the cheese box full of 
food that would last until I came back Friday night. 
Mother would cook me a roast, and give me a lot of 
potatoes, and I gave some of the potatoes to the 
woman in whose home I lived to pay partly for my 
keep and partly for cooking my other food.” 

He looked off across the hills. 

“We didn’t have much here then, you know. I 
remember what a walk it was up that hill we just 
floated up over in a car. It was tough in the winter 
snow. We had a weekly newspaper or two, but the 
world was bounded by Cooperstown. It seemed very 
mysterious outside, and I wanted to learn what it was 
like. Now I know it is not mysterious at all. One 
finds as much here as in any place on earth. And it 
is a lot more fun running a cow farm than it is run- 
ning a corporation. Things happen here, also. . 

“When the first radio station opened up I came 
back here to listen to it—from Pittsburgh. I had a 
lot to do with the beginning of it, you know, but I 
wanted to hear it here. I didn’t care whether only a 
few squeaks and grunts came out of it, it was com- 
munication with the outside world, and I wanted to 
try to realize what it might have been like when | 
was a boy if we had had a radio.” 

He tamped his pipe and looked out again across 
the hills. Then he got up and walked around the 
house. There was a cellar door there, and one couldn’t 
help asking if he had ever slid down it. 

“No, I don’t think so,” he said. “It used to be 
very popular with my father’s hired men, though. He 
used to keep good hard cider down there, and he 
always thought he got good men because of the cider.” 

But Young really shines when he sees his cows. 
Outside of the Young children and grandchildren, and 
the school, his pet love is cows. Holsteins, big, bony 
creatures, some which gave fabulous quantities of milk 
and butter. He is one of the most famous breeders of 
them in the country. He sells heifers for as much as 
$300; a really prize cow, one of his best, would bring 
at least $2,500—if he would accept it. He almost weeps 
when he has to sell some cows. 

* * * 


Go up on a hillside with him, where the rich alfalfa 


is all around underfoot, and where there is talk of 


turning some of the cows in to eat a bit of it. He 
tells you a farmer has to be careful about that because 
they get “gassed up,” and the only thing to do is to 
take a jackknife and stick the cow with it in the 
proper spot between the ribs to let the gas out. Much 
more complicated and delicate than handling a board 
meeting. Mr. Young looks around at the hills and 
the woods and the corn and breathes deeply. You say 
they are nice heifers in the field, and he almost sighs: 

“Beautiful, beautiful”’—in a whisper. 

There is no doubt about it, Owen D. Young has 
gone back to the land of his forefathers, and if the milk 
controversy is settled it will be largely because of his 
efforts. 


The Patriots 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


he stood in the school yard glaring at William 
James Alden, also ten. George was an English 


(F i: EDWARD RANDOLPH was ten, and 


boy, who had been sent by his parents to this side of - 


the Atlantic; William was an American; and anybody 
could see that they were in the midst of a very violent 
quarrel. 

George had begun it by boasting about England, 
its history and glory. William had said, quite cor- 
rectly, “Well, we beat you anyway, and made a coun- 
try bigger and better than yours.” To which George 
replied, “Too big to behave decently. Why, in Eng- 
land our policemen don’t have to carry guns.” And 
William retorted, “I bet they couldn’t shoot straight, 
if they had.” George said, “Oh, couldn’t they! All 
the English are crack shots; only they don’t shoot you 
when you only want to ask the way.” “Gee!” cried 
William, “you don’t need to ask your way in Eng- 
Jand. You can’t get lost. It’s so darned small. I 
wonder folks don’t fall off into the sea.” ‘“London’s 
bigger than New York,” yelled George. “It’s not,” 
shouted William. “And you English don’t even salute 
your flag.” “You're a liar,’ bellowed George. “We 
have a king to salute; that’s better than a flag.” “It 
ISM Ay elt tis; he tt tem bea bse 

“Your father wears an eyeglass.” 

“And yours looks like a thug.” 

At that moment William James Alden landed 
George Edward Randolph what he called a sock on the 
jaw. And George neatly returned one on the nose. 

There was nothing for it but a fight. They knocked 
one another down. They rolled over, pounding one 
another. They made each other’s noses bleed. Two 
patriots defending their countries. 

It might have gone on longer, but one of the mas- 
ters came up, and, seeing two wolves reduced to biting 
one another, he hauled them up and said, “Now you 
two, what’s the trouble?” 

“He insulted England,” said George; and he spoke 
with difficulty. 

“He slammed America,” said William, searching 
for a handkerchief which was not there, 

“Oh, I see,” said the master. “Defending your 
country’s honor, eh? Excellent! 
decided?” 

There was no answer. 

“Now go and get washed, both of you; and next 
time try brains without so much brawn. There are 
brains in both countries somewhere, and the best brain 
respects the other fellow and the other fellow’s coun- 
try. The best patriot is not the man who knocks the 
other fellow down, but the man who knocks out the 
stupidity which blinds both. You two had better join 
up and fight stupidity; then I shall believe in your 
patriotism.” 

So William James Alden and George Edward 
Randolph went off and put their heads under the 
faucet—a very sensible thing to do. 


What have you. 
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From a Bus Window 


An Account of a Trip through Ontario, Canada 
Conard B. Rheiner 


E were on our way home from the United Universalist 
Convention. 

The first incident when we reached the Canadian side of the 
Whirlpool Rapids Bridge at Niagara involved two French-Canadian 
women who were traveling from Providence, R. I., to Detroit, Mich., 
and had been advised (against their will, they said) to take the 
Greyhound bus through Canada around Lake Erie rather than 
through the United States around the lake. Because they had no 
passport or identification certificate they were compelled to go back 
to Niagara Falls, N. Y., and travel to Detroit by the alternate 
route. However, their baggage was sealed and permitted by the 
authorities to remain on our bus. Immigration and customs inspec- 
tions over we proceeded to a point opposite the falls, where the 
driver stopped so that we could see one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World. Some requested his permission to leave the bus for a 
better view, but he refused, saying simply, “I used to allow it but 
two women, who insisted on staying longer than allowed, once 
made me ten minutes late on my run.” 

Southern Ontario Province was quite different from what we 
had anticipated. The customary stone and split-rail fences of New 
England and New York State were everywhere absent. Instead, 
there were wire fences (attached to either wooden or metal poles) 
and occasionally, separating one field from another, a fence made 
of uprooted tree stumps with roots still prominent. In front of 
the fences and between the fences and the road were miles and miles 
of chickory, wild aster, butter and eggs and goldenrod. This mix- 
ture of blue and purple and yellow, now in patches of one color and 
again so inextricably combined that the eye could hardly distinguish 
one color from another, sometimes extended beyond the fences and 
usurped the broad meadows where herds of cattle grazed. 

Corn grew all along the route; in some fields it was still stand- 
ing and in others it had already been shocked. Occasionally 
potatoes, tomatoes and cabbages could be distinguished as the bus 
sped across country. But we were unprepared to see tobacco grow- 
ing so far north. This crop was no novelty to us since we had seen 
it growing this summer in widely-separated sections such as Lan- 
caster County, Pa., Tidewater, Va., and in Connecticut along the 
river of that name. But seeing tobacco growing along the northern 
shore of Lake Erie was something that made us think. Since 
cigarettes made in the United States are almost unobtainable in 
Canada now, this crop must pay the farmers well. It is the temper- 
ing effect of the water that allows it to grow so far north. 

Of course we were conscious of the road over which we traveled 
whenever we passed over a bump (and these were frequent) and 
whenever the scene from the window became picturesque as a result 
of the road passing over a deep ravine with a tiny stream as its 
cause. It was paved and comparatively narrow. Evidently traffic 
is not great enough to warrant widening. Occasionally, when two 
or more roads crossed, there were flower beds to give color. And 
everywhere were the inevitable gasoline stations. But the brands 
advertised were unfamiliar; Imperial used the crown as a trademark, 
Supertest used a maple leaf, and Red Star used an appropriate 
symbol. The pumps were similar, but not exactly like pumps across 
the line, since the Canadians use the English gallon for measuring 
liquids, including gasoline. 

We passed churches far from towns as well as in towns. These 
were affiliated with the United Church of Canada for the most 
part, but from time to time we could see a Roman Catholic or 
Church of England edifice. We did not pass any Universalist 
churches, but there are a few in the section near Windsor, at Olinda 
and Blenheim and elsewhere. Churches were built of brick rather 
than of lumber, and, generally speaking, they were in a good state 
of repair. 

Unpainted houses and barns reminded us of Quebec Province. 
What with rich soil apparently producing an abundance of cash crops 
and a reasonably prosperous independent farming gentry, it was 
difficult to understand this apparent neglect of property. Is lumber 
so cheap that it pays to reconstruct barns and houses at frequent 
intervals? Or is there some other sufficient reason? We are still 
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curious. For stone houses and brick houses, except in the towns, 
are a rarity. 

Canada is at war, but there are few signs of the Canadian effort 
apparent from the window of a bus. Flags fluttered in the breeze at 
many homes; soldiers could be seen in the towns, the members of 
the Air Corps being most conspicuous in their natty blue uniforms; 
but beyond these evidences there was only an occasional recruiting 
poster to remind the bus passenger that Canada was a country at war. 


Now That War Is Upon Us 
Sheldon Shepard 
FACE the facts. 


To live in the world of phenomena as it is, and make of 
all its elements the material from which we build the instru- 
ments of our happiness, well-being and faith—this the psy- 
chologists tell us is an essential of mental and moral whole- 
ness. It is no less a necessity for honesty with one’s self and 
one’s God. 

Facts change. Yesterday I could speak of the possibili- 
ties of peace, of hope for negotiations in progress, of choos- 
ing better ways. Now we are at war. Terrific struggles are 
about to ensue. The blue sea will roll black with the smoke 
of destruction and run red with the blood of battle. Our 
nation, my country, beloved America, is at war. Enemies 
are at her throat. All the ideals of our years are the target 
for hosts of hate. 

I suppose no one could regret that this condition exists 
more than I do. Many hopes of mine are blasted, dreams 
shattered, principles disturbed. But here it is. 

Facts demand an answer. They give command. They 
will not leave one alone. There is no escape. The most im- 
portant fact in our social and national existence now is that 
we are at war. It points the finger of destiny at every one 
of us, saying, What are you going to do about it? 

We always have choices, but not all the possibilities we 
desire. Perhaps this is a choice most Americans do not like. 
Probably those who have advocated war have done it only 
because they believed there was no alternative so good. It 
may all the time have seemed to them to be a matter of 
necessity. Do these developments prove that they were 
right? Or were there, at many points along the way, places 
at which our objectives might better have been secured by 
other and more peaceful thoughts and steps? Such musings 
are now more or less idle speculation. They do not concern 
the present situation. Every day, we have to start where we 
are, looking to the future. Some time later, when new and 
far-reaching policies are in process of formation, we can re- 
view the course by which we came to this point, and see if we 
can chart a better path for those tomorrows of which we all 
dream. 

But now we are at war. That stubborn, relentless fact 
limits our area of decision. In fact, it leaves us but one 
major choice. There may be variations and degrees of action 
within one’s selected field, but an American’s only choice now 
is, Will you aid America or her foes? 

There can be but one answer. There is a certain deep 
philosophy in “Right or wrong, my country.” At least in 
the present situation, it is clear that if a visitor from Mars 
were compelled to come to the earth and take part in the 
present struggle, there is but one side he could choose. He 
could not give aid or encouragement to a philosophy of 
totalitarianism against one, however imperfect, of democracy. 
He could not ally himself on the side of those to whom power 
is the only gauge of conduct. He could not unblushingly 
work with those who make treaties, and conduct peaceful 
negotiations, as blinds to give them openings for sinister at- 
tacks. No, even he could have no hesitancy in choosing his 
side. 

We, then, who love America, we whose hopes are fed by 
her ideals of freedom, justice and mercy, we whose hearts are 
bound together in kinship and hope—we can take but one 
course. We can only do that which will best serve our coun- 
try in the time of her need and stress. 


2) 


Trying to become a Christian Mek Universalist, believing 
that Jesus would not countenance war, yet I have never de- 
clared that I would not support a war. Because I had in 
mind this choice which now confronts me. I knew that if 
the time were to come that my country demanded my sup- 
port in such a way that to refuse was to give aid and com- 
fort to her enemies, I could do nothing but wholeheartedly 
respond. 

I do not think I am surrendering my fundamental prin- 
ciples, or compromising them, or engaging in rationalization. 
I drive frequently down a highway where there are several 
troublesome traffic lights which seem to me to have been put 
there at great inconvenience to the public for the private 
satisfaction of influential property-owners. With all my heart, 
I disapprove that kind of favoritism. But I obey the signals, 
not only because I might pay a fine for disobedience, but 
also because I want to practice law observance. Those per- 
sons who, disbelieving in prohibition, thought it their duty to 
violate the law seemed to me mistaken. One should obey 
the law, even while disapproving it and working against it. 

“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s” seems to me to contain 
this philosophy. Certainly Paul was clear in his mind on the 
Christian duty of law observance and obedience to con- 
stituted authority. “Be ye in the world but not of the world” 
probably implies going along with society, your country, in 
ways which do not entirely win your heart. 

One may still keep his dreams, his hopes for the future, 
his ideals. He may—nay, must, if he would be Christian or 
Universalist—keep his heart from the passions which war 
arouses. He may—must—live by other motives than those 
which ordinarily drive the war machine. He must not sacri- 
fice anything necessary as an element of a good and lasting 
peace for a better world. 

But as an American, as a Christian, as a Universalist, he 
must “render unto America the things which are America’s.” 
The fullest way in which that can be done is to engage co- 
operatively in all the tasks in which the country is involved, 
but to defend the heart against the distorted passions, false 
prejudices and barbaric drives which war ordinarily arouses. 
For those, then, to whom war is a last resort, only acceptable 
when absolutely inescapable, this double task is a challenge to 
demand all the good sense and human feeling one can dis- 
cover within himself. 

He who has hoped and worked for peace, for experi- 
mentation with the force of good will, for extension of co- 
operation, for justice as an instrument of action—he is now 
in a position to render to his country a service far greater than 
he could if he had not carried on his fight for peace and good 
will. The faith with which he battled for peace is the founda- 
tion upon which the future must be built. Who can maintain 
that faith better than one who has never surrendered it? He 
can fall into line and do his part under the nation’s orders. 
But much more. He is better fitted than any other to help 
preserve ideals, to the end that war bring something besides 
destruction. He can carry on in the spirit of justice, not of 
revenge. He can work for treaties, not setting up empires 
and ruining peoples, but establishing the possibility of lasting 
peace. He can pray for early and rightful peace, not for 
savage satisfactions of wilder destruction. 

With us, truth must not be a casualty. We must not let 
a false sense of holiness and rightness operate further to in- 
trench evils in our own system. We can keep alive the dreams 
whose shibboleths are the banners of war, but which so often 
are blasted to bits. We can keep in our hearts, in our hopes, 
and in our working for the future, that better world which, 
please God, must come sometime. Disillusioned often, dis- 
appointed always, we can still believe—and determine—that 
this is the time. ‘ 


HABIT—NOT LAW 


Prejudice is a social habit, not a social law. To men and 
women of good will the world is too full of jobs to be done, of 
purposes to be accomplished, to excuse the perpetuation of bad 


habits—Mildred McAfee, president of Wellesley College. 
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Windows on Life. By Carl Heath Kopf. 

(Macmillan. $2.00.) _ 

Mr. Kopf states in his preface to 
Windows on Life that these parables and 
essays are written “primarily for the 
people who think they have lost interest 
in religion,’ and it seems, therefore, 
doubly regrettable that they have so lit- 
tle to offer. This is a collection of essays 
which were apparently written for a 
radio program entitled “From a Window 
on Beacon Street.” They range from a 
rather maudlin discussion of Holy Week 
to an essay called “Pin Points,’ intro- 
duced with the words, “I have been chal- 
lenged to use a common pin for a text. 
I accept.” 

This latter essay, “Pin Points,” is 
probably one of the worst in the book, 
finally laboring to the conclusion that 


A common pin has one good point. 

A common pin comes straight to the 
point. 

A common pin has a good head. 

A common pin holds things together. 


This is not the sort of thing that those 
who think they have lost interest in 
religion are looking for; it is rather the 
religion which appeals to those who, via 
the radio, are willing to project them- 
selves into the day-by-day history of the 
affairs of some imaginary family. The 
people who really think they have lost 
interest in religion, at least as I have 
known them, have lost it through just 
this sort of thing. They are the people 
who are astonished when they find that 
religion does not have to be sentimental 
and sweet, who are pleased to know that 
religion can be intellectually honest and 
make a sincere effort to find real answers 
to the problems of the world. 

The publishers hope that this book 
will prove a “mine of sermon material 
for the minister.” But alas! the illustra- 
tions which are supposed to be so keen, 
so interesting, so helpful, are, at least to 
this reviewer, trite and even unpleasant. 
Such, for example, as the woman who 
jumped into the river, and the child 
who watches the grappling for the body 
asks why. We quote the author’s reply: 


I ventured, “Maybe she had no work 
and nothing to eat. Or maybe she had 
no friends and was lonesome.” ; 

“Well,” added the child in his wisdom, 
“she won’t find any friends in the river.” 


In times like these those who are search- 
ing for an answer to the problem of a 
meaningless life which gives its posses- 
sora feeling of utter futility deserve 
something that is deeper and has more 
of the real essence of religion in it. Some 
of the illustrations are old indeed, and 
too many of them are meaningless 
clichés. 

The idea of writing a book, in the form 
of parables and essays, for those who 
have lost interest in religion is an excel- 
lent one. The times demand that it be 


done. But for these people something 
must be offered with more depth of per- 
ception and greater intellectual vigor 
than anything to be found in Windows 
on Life. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


The Minister's Book of Prayers. Edited 
by Charles Carroll Albertson. (Revell. 
$1.25.) 


Here, in a book of 112 pages, are some 
of the most beautiful prayers in Christian 
literature. Under separate headings are 
prayers for almost every conceivable oc- 
casion. The author has shown good 
judgment in his selection, having drawn 
heavily from the traditional sources 
while including a modest sprinkling from 
his own volume. 

We are reminded in the foreword that 
“no part of a pastor’s public ministry is 
more important than his prayers.” Ad- 
mittedly this is true. Many a minister 
could improve the style and content of 
his prayers with the help of a book like 
this. On the other hand, it may be said 
with equal emphasis that nothing is 
more deadly in public prayer than the 
lack of spontaneity. Every minister 
must be on guard lest he quench the fire 
in his own breast by too much recourse 
to the ideas of others. 

Missing from this collection are such 
names as Rufus Jones, Joseph Fort New- 
ton, E. Stanley Jones and Glenn Clark— 
all of whom are masters in the art of 
prayer. Albeit, no book of this size could 
be comprehensive. For what it pur- 
ports to be, a book of prayers, it is ex- 
cellent. And its form is such as to make 
it extremely useful to the busy pastor 
and helpful to the layman who knows 
not how to pray. 


E.C. R. 


Windswept. By Mary Ellen Chase. 


(Macmillan. $2.75.) 


“Windswept,” on the coast of Maine, 
is the home of the Marston family. 
Isolated on a high promontory of land, 
it faces the open sea. “There was 
mystery in its very emptiness, and 
grandeur in its severity. Whatever 
dramas were enacted here upon this 
stage, against these settings, behind this 
orchestra of wind and surf, should by 
right call forth in those who played their 
parts only constancy and honor.” 

Philip Marston, of Maine seafaring’ 
ancestry, after the ebb of clippers went 


to New York to become a marine en- 


gineer; but, summer after summer, he 
returned to his loved Maine coast for 
that recreation of spirit which neither 
material success in New York nor an 
unhappy marriage affords. It was here 
that he would buy a tract of land. It 
was here that he and perhaps those to 
come after him would live and “catch 
something of that wisdom which life in 
most places and under most circum-: 


stances leaves unfinished, even 
covered.” 

It was in the lifespan of John Marston 
(1881 to the present) that the father’s 
vision was realized; and, as the story 
progresses, we witness an important por- 
tion of American life—that portion por- 
trayed by the terse, solid quality into 
which the Maine coast forged its early 
arrivals, by the later immigrants from 
Central Europe, and by the outreach of 
John Marston whose life as a scholar 
often takes him and his family for work 
or pleasure to New York, to California, 
to England and the Continent. 

There is a beautiful account of Jan,, 
the Czech peasant boy, who had been 
befriended by John’s father. By his 
silent perception and insight into things: 
as they are and ought to be, Jan lends 
much to the three generations of Mar- 
stons. His devotion to Anton, a lesser 
being but a fellow immigrant, could be 
a complete story in itself, one in which 
any teller of tales would delight. 

Rarely does one find in so good a 
book so much of spectacular, almost in- 
credible, events, yet by these very events. 
the story is bound together. However, 
it is not the element of the unexpected 
which holds and delights the reader; it 
is the character of John Marston and 
his family, of Mrs. Haskell the house- 
keeper, of Caleb Perkins the village 
carpenter, of Jan and Philomenia the 
Bohemian peasants, of Cyril Cobb the- 
student, and of the French nun Mother 
Radegund, all of whom share a loyalty 
and integrity by which they live in “con- 
stancy and honor.” In this country set- 
ting, with its beauty of land, sky and 
sea, is found the beauty of values which 
satisfy and sustain through conflict, 
tragedy and world chaos. 

The story is written in superior and 
beautiful prose. One has a right to ex- 
pect such from the pen of Miss Chase. 
In her A Goodly Fellowship she told of 
having acquired, along with her daily 
chores and while still a child, a knowl- 
edge of and a taste for good literature- 
—an acquisition which has brought her- 
reputation as teacher, lecturer and 
author. 


undis- 


Alice Elizabeth Cummins. 


He That Hath Ears to Hear. (United Pub-- 
lishers Association, 30 Winchester St., Bos- 
ton. $4.75.) 


This is the story of a life filled with all 
manner of trials and persecutions. The- 
writer is a woman who does not reveal her 
name. A devout Catholic, member of an 
American family, her troubles began during ~ 
childhood. Her father did not understand” 
her, her mother was careless of her respon-. 
sibilities, one of her sisters was rude. And 
at school she was not understood. 

In her chosen career of music, many dif- 
ficulties were encountered. She became an 
authority on Gregorian plain chant, and the-~- 
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officials of the church were obtuse in regard 
to the beauty of this liturgical music. For 
four years she was in a Paris convent and, 
though she always behaved in a noble way, 
the sisters were mean. So she left the in- 
stitution and returned to this country, where, 
after a family row, she assumed the custody 
of two orphan nephews. She taught plain 
chant, wrote a book on the subject, and 
composed an album of records. It took a 
long time to get this published because 
printers did not co-operate properly. 
Throughout the years she wrote many let- 
ters to papers and magazines to enlighten 
the editors. But the long and thorny path 
of this earthly vale of tears has been en- 
-dured because the writer has been sustained 
‘by the conviction that she suffers with Jesus 
‘Christ. Indeed, there are times when we 
are almost convinced that her sufferings ex- 
ceeded his. This goes on for 1,004 pages. 


Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


Junior Magic Sermon-Talks. 
Sessler. (Revell. $1.25.) 


“IT am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ” and I am surprised constantly that 
people feel it needs embellishing with magic, 
still-life groups and other mnemonic cues. 
I believe that young people will let a devo- 
tional service stand on its own merits and 
respect the leader the more for his evalua- 
tion of their intelligence. However, Dr. 
Sessler belongs to another school of thought 
and has written this book to explain his 
novel method. He incorporates into some 
fifty-odd devotional talks a bit of magic or 
sleight of hand or trickery to catch the eye 
and provoke curiosity. 


By Jacob J. 


Florence W. Simonson. 


Your Child and God. By Robbie Trent. 
(Willett Clark. $1.50.) 


I am impressed with the sincerity with 
which Robbie Trent has written this stimu- 
lating book. She has taken a difficult and 
little-understood (by lay people) subject and 
made of it a rich and rewarding study. 
‘Though conservatively inclined theologically, 
Miss Trent seeks not to indoctrinate with 
any definite set creed, but to demonstrate a 
technique of introducing and acquainting the 
child with religion and God. She recognizes 
the power of the home in such education 
.and stresses the need for parents in whose 
lives religious beliefs find daily expression. 
In this light she writes her book for parents 
who want their children to claim their rich 
religious heritage. 

The opening chapter points out the child’s 
need of security—of the knowledge of a good 
“God as well as the knowledge of a good 
parent. From this point, Miss Trent 
branches out to include the development of 
the theological concepts of the child, what 
use the Bible, as a storehouse of human ex- 
‘perience, can be in his life, the meaning of 
prayer to the immature individual, the place 
of the church in the child’s scheme of liv- 
ing. One is certain that the author under- 
stands children and the way their minds 
work. Her illustrations are sincerely and ac- 
-curately told and are vital and worth-while 


food for the thought of every person who 
deals with children. Parents and teachers 
should read this type of book. It is most 
stimulating. To use Miss Trent’s closing 
words, “Your Child and God. Between the 
two stands the parent—a separating wall or 


a connecting link. Which are you?” 


Florence W. Simonson. 


On the Voyage and Other Poems. By Wil 
liam Ware Locke. (Manthorne & Burack, 
Inc., Boston. $2.00.) 


The reader of this book of verse and a 
few short plays will form a favorable opin- 
ion of the author’s outlook and breadth of 
interests. 

While there are some light touches here 
and there (for example, in “The Nurse” with 
its refrain of “I’m scared of nothing now ex- 
cept the nurse”), the greater part of Mr. 
Locke’s work shows an appreciation of the 
serious side of life and the gravity of our 
world problems. Love of nature is shown 
in many of the poems, and a swift respon- 
siveness to the message of the changing sea- 
sons. “The Pursuit of Krishna” with these 
closing lines is characteristic: 


And should we climb the rugged mountain 
trail, 
All that we do is less than what we see. 
Above the highest peak, 
The beauty that we seek 
Still spreads her wings rejoicing to be free. 


A faith that grows with the years’ passing 
is shown in “Approach to God.” 

Of the many sonnets, which it seems to 
me are among his best work, the first two 
lines of “The Larger Brotherhood” arrest 
attention: 


I am a part of my environment, 
The younger brother of a grain of sand. 


His “Meditations at Seventy” is one of 
his best sonnets. 


Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 


The Voice in the Wilderness. By M. La- 
fayette Harris. (Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50.) 


The author is president of Philander 
Smith College, “one of only four accredited 
senior colleges serving the more than one 
million Negroes in the dual educational sys- 
tems of Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma.” 
This little book, made up mainly of ad- 
dresses delivered during the past five years, 
was stimulated by Dr. Robert Hutchins’ 
views on education. It is addressed primarily 
to Negroes, although its ideas are applicable 
to the general problem of higher education. 


Dr. Harris believes that education is es- 
sentially a matter of “creative adjustment.” 
He criticizes present college education be- 
cause it produces disjointed, partial beings. 
Creative adjustment would be to arm the 
student with an attitude both mental and 
emotional which would enable him always 
to utilize all resources to the best advantage. 
Religion would be the means of setting 
wholesome standards to be achieved by the 
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individual and by society. “It is not by the 
intellect, nor by the emotions alone that we 
must live, but by an integration of the whole 
person whose experiences are unified by some 
Supreme Objective, felt to be the creator, 
sustainer, and conserver of all values.” 
Although stimulating because of its ideas, 
the book is too academic in style for popu- 
lar appreciation. The author is overly fond 
of philosophic jargon. He would do well 
to translate his ideas into simpler terms. 


Harmon M. Gehr. 


The Open Door Book. By Frederick E. 
Wolf. (New Age Publications, Wellesley, 
Mass. $6.00.) 


This book outlines in detail the plan by 
which any church can set up an organization 
designed to serve mankind in any field where 
help is needed. Such a system has been 
worked out in the author’s church in Wel- 
lesley and has continuously demonstrated 
the Spirit of Jesus and the Guidance of God. 
Included in its pages are spaces for -per- 
manent records used in carrying out this 
Christian social action. “The Open Door” 
seeks to aid in problems material, mental 
and spiritual, and makes use of the talent 
at hand in any church. It is worthy of 
investigation but would need a tireless and 
devoted director. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


An American Reply to Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
By Frederick E. Wolf. (New Age Pub- 
lications. $2.25.) 


Mr. Wolf presents his solution to world 
problems in essay form. He believes that 
there are three great movements in the world 
today, Russian Atheistic Communism, Fas- 
cist New Paganism and the New Spiritual 
Movement. Upon this last, which seeks to 
find the place of Jesus in World Action, rests 
the responsibility for the world as it must 
become. By building up a spirit of world 
unity and brotherhood, religion can enter 
into a new age. Jesus taught good will and 
service to all men. When we enlarge this 
concept and make its meaning felt, through 
education and, says Mr. Wolf, through such 
means as “The Open Door’—a clinic serv- 
ing man in Jesus’ way—we can be sure of 
the strength to face the world 
triumphantly. 


crisis 
Florence W. Simonson. 


The Story of the Bible. By Walter Russell 
Bowie. (Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.95.) 


This is a new edition of Dr. Bowie’s Story 
of the Bible, originally published in 1934. 
Using a clear, narrative style, the book cov- 
ers both the Old and New Testaments and 
Dr. Bowie’s interpretation lends dignity and 
unity to the beloved old stories. Twenty 
lovely paintings are reproduced in its pages 
and its printing is clear and easily read. 
The book has, for years, stood on its own 
merits and sold out several printings. This 
cheaper edition brings it within the reach of 
countless people who will enjoy its contents. 
Keep it in mind when you are choosing a 
gift for a young person. It may be just the 
introduction needed to bring that person 
into a real appreciation of the Bible. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ENCOURAGING THEFTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


Religious journals have their place, but it is only during 
these last years—and after really reading the Leader—that 


the wideness of that place has become apparent. During this . 


time an experiment or two has been tried: in Florida two 
years ago in an attractive and very Methodist home the 
Leader was left on the host’s reading table. He was appro- 
priately thankful, regretting that his reading hours were en- 
tirely taken. There’s nothing like Crackling as an introduc- 
tion, however, and no reason why a paper should not be read 
hindside first. It took a month before this man casually re- 
marked that the Leader “on the whole was as good a sheet 
as he’d seen recently.” Then he borrowed two copies, after 
which he read it the rest of the winter. 

It was the same, but different, in the case of a judge in 
the German high court, a Jew who was an atheist. He had 
suffered much in two concentration camps. His motto was 
“je m’en fiche,” but he read the Leader in bed to compose 
his mind for sleep. 

More recently there was a professor from Latvia who 
was at the Harvard Summer School, bound by oath to smile 
and by the same oath not to think. He said, “I do not be- 
lieve—I do not. Where did you put that paper—that Leader?” 

Next came the issue of September 20 with that selfless, 
humble statement on the first page. That issue has been left 
around—promiscuously. Perhaps it is as nearly a Christian 
statement as any denomination is apt to achieve. 

These continuous experiences have now reached a climax. 
Our Leader is being appropriated. It has definitely disap- 
peared. No—the subscription has not run out and we are 
trying to find the interested party. If success follows our 
search, he or she shall have a subscription and at once—for 
few religious journals are prized as highly as that. 

Helena C. Lee. 

Stamford, Conn. 


MURRAY CELEBRATING MUST END IN MORE 
THAN TALK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Church of the Divine Paternity observed the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Murray on Sun- 
day morning, December 7. The sermon was on “John Mur- 
ray’s Universalism: A Faith That Men Can Live By.” One 
thing that pleased and impressed us was the fact that we had 
the largest congregation of the year. This showed that our 
own Universalist people and the general public are interested 
in learning what Universalism is and what it has for the 
modern man and woman. 

It has been my conviction for years that if our ministers 
would study the lives of important Universalists and use the 
facts of such lives as illustrations for their sermons, and also 
study Universalism and present it in its up-to-date applica- 
tions, they would draw thousands of new people and heat up 
our own lukewarm constituents. 

Several young men and women, now studying in New 
York, came to me at the close of the service and asked for 
more information about Universalism and where they might 
obtain literature. Fine young people, too. This is a straw 
which shows which way we could make the wind blow if we 
saw our opportunity and took hold today as Murray and 
Ballou did in their time. 

A trio of young Universalist ministers imbued with the 
conviction and enthusiasm of Murray, Ballou and Shinn, go- 
ing up and down our land preaching our message would re- 
vive our denomination and get glorious results. They would 
help to revive some of these splendid churches of ours now 
in decline. (Murray began at twenty-nine, Ballou at twenty.) 

We must not let this anniversary end in fine talk as so 


many of our celebrations have done. 
Henry R. Rose. 


IT OUGHT TO BE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I was much interested in the publication of the address 
by John Murray Atwood entitled “Here We Stand, We Can- 
not Do Other,” which appeared in your issue of September 20. 

Are reprints of this address available? If so, I should 
like to have about ten copies. 


Evansville, Ind. W. J. Stumpf. 


LEON P. JONES REPORTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


As to the results coming from the distribution of many 
thousands of Universalist leaflets in Clinton and the Circuit 
during a six-year pastorate, I can give only faint indications 
and my personal opinions unsupported by proof. Some did 
not like what we did. 

One of our faithful members told me that she had been 
reared in a strict partialist church and knew the Clinton 
people quite well and was sure that many of them were read- 
ing the leaflets but wouldn’t want the public to know it. She 
said that a neighbor asked her to get another copy of a leaflet 
by Dr. Rose because she said it brought great comfort to her 
and some of her friends whose loved ones had died unsaved. 

One of the city dentists picked up my invitation and 
leaflet from his doorstep and told me not to leave any more 
such matter, but as I took the papers back he asked if I 
believed in vicarious atonement and before we were through 
talking he asked me to give him the papers and to call on him 
to continue our talk. 

I have not cared for religious disputes and certainly feel 
that the coercion of fear is out of harmony with the religion 
of Jesus, but we circulated our leaflets in Clinton monthly or 
more often for six years and think some people found help. 
I do not regret what it cost me personally to print and dis- 
tribute all these Universalist tracts. I am sure it was worth 
the effort. 


Pataskala, Ohio. Leon P. Jones. 


RE ILLINOIS MURRAY BICENTENNIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


After eight weeks of educational preparation along the 
lines suggested by the National Committee the Illinois Con- 
vention climaxed its celebration with two Murray birthday 
dinners: one at Elgin and the other at Peoria. 

Arrangements and plans were thoroughly publicized 
through personal and form letters and through the state paper, 
the Messenger. A special committee appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the state convention was in charge of 
the celebration. The committee consisted of Rev. H. L. 
Michael of Sycamore, Mrs. Belva Henniges of Peoria, and 
Rev. William Rainey Bennet of Elgin. 

One hundred and seventy-five attended the banquet at 
Elgin and two hundred were at the evening service. The 
largest delegation of thirty-seven came from Unity Universalist 
Church of Oak Park, of which Dr. Frank D. Adams is the 
minister. Joliet also sent a large delegation. During the 
evening greetings were sent to the gathering at Peoria. 

There were one hundred and five in attendance at the 
Peoria meeting. A splendid program was presented and those 
present enjoyed an address given by Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, who has recently been called to be pastor of the Gales- 
burg church. In this meeting honors went to the Clinton 
church, which sent a delegation of ten members a distance of 
ninety-six miles each way. : 

This gathering of over three hundred Universalists is the 
largest in years. The spirit of the people was excellent and 
speaks well for the future of Universalism in the state. 

H. L. Michael, 
State Chairman. 
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WHAT THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT SAID 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I have been waiting for the new year book to see for 
myself the accuracy of the report of Dr. Cummins to the 
Tufts College Convention, when he said that in the last three 
years with him as general superintendent the Universalist 
Church had gained approximately 3,000 individuals and that 
the downward trend had been stopped. Why didn’t he cite 
the figures for “church members” and “families,” in both of 
which columns there is a loss? If he wanted to use the column 
of “individuals,” why didn’t he go back just one administra- 
tion? In the last two years of Dr. Etz’ administration the 
gain in individuals was 10,424. Now, does this mean we were 
going ahead three times as fast between 1936 and 1938 as 
between 1938 and 1941? I am not making such an assertion. 
I am merely showing where reckless use of statistics can 
land us. 

PY SAB. 
Washington, D. C. : 


MR. KAPP’S SERMON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


Max Kapp’s recent occasional sermon was an inspired message. 
I have written to thank him. His humility seems to match his 
vision. He writes me: 

“It is doubtful, perhaps, whether any sermons are really plough- 
ing deeply and making a difference, but I know there are hosts of 
sincere people who are under spiritual obligation to witness steadily 
and with humility for their vision. Whether we are successful is 
not the question; it is whether we are faithful.” 

That’s the faith we need. 

Herbert Higginbotham. 

Eugene, Ore. 


ON MISS FORBES’ WORK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


It was with much interest that I read the news item in the 
Leader of November 15 concerning the fortieth anniversary of the 
ordination of Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, Maine. 

I succeeded Miss Forbes in the pastorate of the churches at 
Gray and New Gloucester, and she preached the sermon at my 
ordination in Gray. I often marveled at how she stood the strain 
of a double pastorate requiring the covering of fifty square miles in 
all seasons of the year. It was my privilege to hear from the lips 
of the people of the love and respect in which they held her. 

Arthur M. Soule. 

Marlboro, Mass. 


WE WANT TO CELEBRATE WITH HER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I am enclosing $10.00, which will pay a small amount on what 
I owe. My birthday will be well celebrated this year, as I was born 
December 10, 1866, just 125 years later than John Murray. I am 
wondering if there are other readers of the Leader whose birthday 
comes on this date. In April, 1929, I visited the parish church at 
Alton, England, where John Murray was baptized. 

Lena Brewster. 
Little Hocking, Ohio. 


LET THE CHURCH SERVE MEN SPIRITUALLY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


If a church meets the spiritual needs of a goodly number of 
people in a way that no other church does, isn’t that a sufficient 
reason for existing? In your October 11th editorial on “Universalists 
of Today” you say that the orthodox churches do not preach endless 
hell any more. Neither do they preach universal salvation! I am 
quite sure, from talking with members of other denominations in 
my community, that my ideas about the Bible, the nature of God, 
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salvation, etc., etc., would certainly make me a misfit in their 
churches. I believe the Universalist Church is very definitely 
needed today. 

Shouldn’t the first concern of religion be to make the individual 
aware of God? When one really becomes aware of God all the 
attributes of a religious person appear as byproducts. The church 
is the vehicle through which we usually attain this awareness, and 
the doctrine must be intellectually satisfactory. (We liberals often 
emphasize the appeal to the intellect to the neglect of worship.) 

Let us concentrate, then, not on working for the growth of 
the church, but on really meeting the spiritual needs of our people, 
and the strengthening of our church will automatically follow. 

S. F. Smith. 

Smithton, Pa. 


DR. LOWE’S ADDRESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


The following verses were directly inspired by Dr. Lowe’s 
superb address on “The Future of Democracy” given before the 
Rockland Rotary Club. They are but a faint echo of his prophetic 
utterance. 


Listen, Tyrant, Madman, Despot, to the words by Fate engraven 
on your bloody banquet hall. 
Freedom cannot be imprisoned. 


Murder will not hold in thrall all the longings, yearnings, strivings 
of the souls of men who call 
On the might within them rising o’er the terror and destruc- 
tion of your frightful, hellish war. 


Do you think to rule the nations with the iron rod of Fear? 
Can you build your Old Disorder on the graves of gods long dead, 
Using hatred fierce, corrosive for the cement you will spread? 


Nay! For Freedom bred in prisons rose beneath the headsman’s axe. 
She shall live when you are mummied on the antiquary’s racks. 
Freedom’s sons will gaze in wonder at the bones from ancient slime, 
Withered relics of the monster gendered in the spawn of crime. 


* * * 


We who bear the name of Freemen 
Sold our birthright for a song; 
Tried to seize the fruits of Freedom 
While we let our fellows down. 


We may now redeem our folly 
With our goods, our ease, our blood, 
°Til we build an honest order 
On God’s truth of Brotherhood. 
Louis A. Walker. 


PREACHING HELL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


Who says the time for preaching Universalist doctrine is past? 
We seem to have a local need of it. We are experiencing a revival 
of hell (I had almost said a “hell of a revival’) just now. We are 
told in public literature that we are “standing on the brink of 
hell” today. The preacher is a young man with a few years in 
the seminary. He came in to see me when I was sick. I was not 
“standing on the brink.” I was lying down on the davenport. He 
made no effort to “save” me. He took no advantage of the hospital 
and the nurses when his wife had a baby. The baby died. He 
passed it off by saying, “The Lord did not want the baby to live.” 
He is not the first of my friends(?) who have saddled their sins 
on the Lord. (I wonder who is going to save the Lord?) The 
stupid thinking of the lesser-educated is appalling. Who is to cor- 
rect it if not educated Universalists? Can’t we have some preach- 
ing on Universalist doctrine, philosophy, exegesis, and common 
sense? 

R. S. Kellerman. 
Blanchester, Ohio. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM 


This program may be used at any 
time, but might be particularly helpful 
at the beginning of the church school 
year or the calendar year. Members of 
the Religious Education Committee, sub- 
stitute teachers, and parents may well 
be invited to join with the teachers and 
officers in this discussion. 


Purpose: 


To help teachers see how their part of 
the education of children fits into the 
total picture of the educational program 
of the church. 

To help teachers and parents to dis- 
cover how they may work together in 
providing experiences through which 
children and youth may grow in religion. 

To formulate the purposes of the 
church school, listing courses of study 
and plans by which these purposes are 
to be achieved. 

To draw up a prospectus of the cur- 
riculum to be printed and placed in the 
hands of every parent and church mem- 


ber. 
Preparation: 


Three or four weeks of preparation 
may. be needed. 

1. Ask each teacher to write out his 
purpose for the year, stating name of 
course to be used and aim as printed in 
it, and listing some of the activities in 
which the pupils will engage during their 
study. 

2. Ask a parent to tell what he hopes 
his child will gain from this year’s course 
in the church school, mentioning knowl- 
edge, habits and attitudes. 

3. Circulate a copy of “Goals in 
Religious Education,” mimeographed 
sheet by G. S. S. A., among all who are 
to attend the meeting. 

4. Ask one person to review one of 
the following books, using the chapter 
on aims or goals in teaching: Carrier, 
How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion; 
Myer, Teaching Religion Creatively; 
Smith, New Trails for the Christian 
Teacher; Scott, Your Church and You; 
Hewitt, The Church School Comes to 
Life. 


The Meeting: 
Service of Worship. 


Scripture Reading: Ephesians 4:1-15. 

Statement of Purpose: Reading No. 
12 in The Beacon Song and Service 
Book. As members of a church family 
we meet for the study and practice of 
religion. Here we seek to understand 
the way of life as it is shown in the 
generous deeds, the wise teachings, and 
the high character of men and women 
who have gone before. Here we would 
learn by doing. Here we would worship 
in spirit and in truth. So would we pre- 


pare ourselves for future service in 
church and community. 

Prayer-Hymn (Tune: St. Leonard. 
C. M. D. No. 66 in New Hymnal for 
American Youth.) (Alternate prayer: 
O God of Beauty, No. 98 in The Beacon 
Song and Service Book.) 

Discussion: Goals in Religious Edu- 
cation. 

1. Let the discussion leader introduce 
the subject by quoting some of the fol- 
lowing remarks often heard among 
church people, asking the group to be 
ready to tell what conception of goals 
each remark reveals: 

“Why don’t they teach as much Bible 
as they used to?” 

“Don’t you think children should 
really learn something every Sunday?” 

“T think we should teach little children 
to repeat verses from the Bible.” 

“IT don’t believe in spending our 
precious time in Sunday school playing 
on kiddie cars or with blocks. If they 
spend all their time playing, what will 
they know when they get into the next 
department?” 

“T never have time for handwork in 
my class, but I’m just as glad, for they 
have all that in school anyway.” 

“T told the one boy in my class that 
he’d have to get another boy to come 
with him so that people wouldn’t call 
him a sissy.” 

“T can’t get my junior-high class to 
do any homework. They say they have 
too much of that to do for public 
school.” 

“T don’t let my high-school pupils 
discuss because I don’t see how they 
are going to learn anything if they just 
talk all the time.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to teach 
my class. They say they are tired study- 
ing the Bible.” 

Summary of above remarks might in- 
clude as goals the teaching of “subjects,” 
Bible, memory work, the relation of ac- 
tivities to teaching, the question of in- 
terest, needs, in curriculum planning. 
Bring out the feeling of the group on 
these questions. Help them to see that 
the curriculum should include all life’s 
experiences, and that unless we deal with 
the total child we are not really educat- 
ing. Get the group to go beyond subject 
matter and learning of facts to changes 
in character and attitudes in their list- 
ing of aims. 

2. Call for the reports of classes or 
departments and write the summary of 
each on the board. Then ask the parents 
to comment upon them, make additions 
or changes. Compare these with the 
printed aims in the courses of study for 
each age group. Your summary of these 
may include the following points: 

Our educational program seeks to 
guide children and youth in Christian 


living. We believe they will develop a 


satisfying relationship with people and 
toward God if they have a feeling of 
confidence and security from the first. 
We hope they will have real opportuni- 
ties to be friendly and to help other 
people. In the church we will open the 
way for them to work and worship and 
serve others, and to learn about God and 
the Bible. 

Another way to summarize would be 
to list the courses of study offered in 
the church school, preceding each with 
a brief statement of the needs and em- 
phasis for that age group. These may 
be mimeographed for general distribu- 
tion throughout the church. 


3. Call upon one of the teachers to 
give the book review. (See Prepara- 
tion, No. 4.) Discussion of this may 
follow. 


4. Let the chairman bring the meet- 
ing to a close, drawing together the con- 
tributions from parents and_ teachers, 
outlining what has been accomplished, 
and noting points which need further 
study. If, for instance, there should be 
wide difference of opinion upon what is 
to be taught, the leader might suggest 
that another meeting be held on “How 
Children Learn,” or “The Use of the 
Bible in Religious Education,” or “The 
Place of Creative Activity in the Cur- 
riculum.” If the group has turned in 
sufficient statement for the printing of a 
course of study pamphlet, a committee 
may be appointed to get it into shape 
for printing. If it seems advisable, plans 
may be made for class or departmental 
meetings with parents, as a further step 
in this subject. 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Beginning with the last Sunday in 
January and continuing through Febru- 
ary 8, pupils in Universalist church 
schools will have a chance to get better 
acquainted with American Negroes. Sug- 
gestions for the program, including wor- 
ship services for the three Sundays, will 
soon be in the hands of superintendents. 
Likewise envelopes for the American 
Friendship Offering to be received on 
February 8. As in former years this 
offering will go toward our denomina- 
tional work among Negroes in Suffolk, 


Va. 


FOR CHINESE RELIEF 


Seven weeks after the taking of the 
International Friendship Offering one 
hundred thirty-three Universalist church 
schools have sent in their gifts, totaling 
$653.84. From several small schools have 
come surprisingly large checks. All of © 
which indicates thoughtful planning and 
carrying out of plans on the part of 
leaders and pupils. 
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Association of Universalist WWomen. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR 


We must put new meaning into the 
age-old phrase, “A Happy New Year.” 

Once its simple meaning held a hope 
of personal joys, of worldly gains, of 
ways unhampered by clouds of dark ad- 
versity. 

Today we grope among such clouds 
that our great hope of an abiding “hap- 
piness” must lie in seeing rays of light 
break through miasmic fogs of doubt, 
uncertainty, tenacious hatreds, greed 
and lusts. 

We cannot say, “A Happy New Year,” 
with the light and eager grace of even 
one short month ago, but we may say it 
with intent, unsmiling faces, because we 
covenant with God and with ourselves 
to stand foursquare and speak his lan- 
guage to a thirsting world. 


NOTICE OF BOARD MEETING 

A sectional meeting of the executive 
board of the Association of Universalist 
Women will be held at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on January 12 and 13. Matters 
of considerable importance will be under 
discussion. Any group, or individual, 
haying a matter which should justly 
come before this meeting should present 
the same in writing by January 10, so 
that it may be placed on the agenda for 
consideration. 


A TEST FOR YOUR PROGRAM 
Test your program along the following 

lines: 

1. Is its motive to make the Christian 
way of life operative in our world? 

2. Does it meet the interests and need 
of all the women in your parish? 

3. Is 90 per cent, or better, of the women 
listed on your church roll also enrolled 
in the women’s organizations of your 
church? 

4. Do you supply leadership in all the 
areas of interest which touch our 
lives? 

5. Are you doing your work this year 
just as you did it last year, or have 
you found a better way? 

6. Are you measuring your achievement 
in terms of dollars and cents or are 
you measuring it in terms of Chris- 
tian growth? 


THE CHURCH WOMAN 
Your attention is called to a publica- 


tion called the Church Woman, issued , 


monthly, except July and August, by 
the National Committee of Church 
Women, representing the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, the National 
Council of Church Women and_ the 
Women’s Committee of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference. Individual subscrip- 
tion is $1.00 per year. The address: The 
Church Woman, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

This little magazine brings to your 
desk choice material covering the areas 


.Soviet-Nazi 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


of interest in your church work. To our 
mind it is an indispensable agent in 
creating that interdenominational inter- 
est which is vital in these days when 
churches are really trying to pull to- 
gether. 

See that not only your president and 
your program chairman have access to 
this magazine, but that all the women 
within your fellowship are acquainted 
with it. A subscription to it is a good 
New Year’s investment for yourself. 


CURRENT RELIGIOUS EVENTS 


Address given at the Marietta B. 
Wilkins Mission Circle, Salem, 
Mass., November 18, by Mrs. Ar- 
thur W. Webster. 


Current religious events do not present 
a cheerful picture. 

In Germany, Alfred Rosenberg has 
had the work of building a philosophical 
underpinning for Hitler’s Nazi doctrines. 
His job has been to gather together his- 
torical information to “convince” the 
Fuehrer that he should conquer Russia 
and abolish religion in the Reich. In 
place of the Christian church, Rosenberg 
proposed a neopagan cult. Worship 
would be in halls instead of churches; 
German heroes would be worshiped in- 
stead of saints; a Winter Fire Festival 
would be celebrated instead of Christ- 
mas, and so on. 

In 1939 when the war began and the 
Pact was signed, Hitler 
thrust Rosenberg into the background 
for the sake of unity in Germany and 
a show of friendship toward Russia. But 
this past summer, when the Soviet and 
the Reich became open enemies, the 
philosopher again came to the fore. 

A short time ago information concern- 
ing this new German state religion 
reached Washington and was explained 
by Adolf J. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State, at the Y. M. C. A. national 
council’s convention two weeks ago: 
Also, President Roosevelt mentioned it. 
in his Navy Day address, apparently 
both as an attack on the Nazis and as a 
prod to Stalin to make good the clause 
in the Soviet Constitution guaranteeing 
freedom of religion. At the time that 
this information was being issued from 
Washington, the Christian Science Mom- 
tor stated that it had received from a 
neutral source in Europe a cable giving 
the same details of this new German 
religion. 

While Rosenberg was in the _ back- 
ground, he had an opportunity to per- 
fect the details of this new German state 
religion. The following are samples: As 
all other religions would be eliminated, 
the only “clergymen” would be Nazi 
orators chosen by Civil Service. Substi- 
tutions for the Cross and Bible would be 
Mein Kampf, the swastika, and the 


sword. A father desiring to have his 
child baptized would simply state that 
he and the mother were of pure Aryan 
descent, and that he would bring his 
child up in the German state religion 
and as a member of the Reich. 

* * * 

And now we jump to Japan for a few 
minutes, where we learn of the arrest of 
three fundamentalist Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in Manchukuo on October 22. 
A few days after their arrest Dr. and 
Mrs. Byram and Rey. Bruce Hunt were 
removed three hundred miles south to 
the Korean border. Protest by the U. S. 
Government failed to bring forth the 
reason for the arrest. The first prebable 
reason given was that they were arrested 
for the purpose of testifying against 
Korean Christians who failed to take 
part in the state Shinto rites. The second 
reason was that they were arrested to 
frighten remaining U. S. missionaries out 
of Manchukuo. 

* * * 

Back to our own country. Last week 
Mr. Webster received from Mayor La 
Guardia of New York City, who is also 
national director of Civilian Defense, a 
form letter stating that President Roose- 
velt had set aside the week from Novem- 
ber 11 to 16 as Defense Week and that 
he (La Guardia) wished all the clergy 
to preach on “Religious Freedom” on 
the 16th. 

In a nation where church and state 
are constitutionally separate this had 
the effect of a bombshell in some reli- 
gious circles. Perhaps the most outraged 
person was Dr. Charles Clayton Morri- 
son, editor of the Christian Century, 
who did not mince words. He said he 
considered it the greatest insult ever 
offered clergymen, that he had never be- 
lieved the time would come when an 
agency of the United States Govern- 
ment would tell preachers what to 
preach, and would even go so far as to 
send each one a “canned” sermon labeled 
with a text from Holy Scripture. He 
went on to say that totalitarianism was 
at hand, that even Hitler would not 
go so far. 

But even as Dr. Morrison made this 
statement, he knew it to be untrue, for 
word had just been received of the im- 
prisonment of the dean of the Catholic 
Church in Berlin for offering up prayers 
for the Jews. 

* * * 

And now to our own denomination. 
On December 10 loyal Universalists the 
country over will be commemorating the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of John Murray, the founder of Uni- 
versalism in this country. And it seems 
to me particularly fitting at this time of 
year that we should thank God that we 
live in a country where we are able to 
worship as we please. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Two Hundred Twenty-Five Attended 
Boston Universalist Club Murray 
Birthday Dinner 


SKINNER AND COLE CITED 


The Boston Universalist Club John 
Murray Birthday dinner brought two 
hundred twenty-five Universalists to- 
gether at the City Club Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 10. The occasion started 
with an invocation by Dean Lee 8. Mc- 
Collester. 

After the meal Dr. Lalone, president 
of the club, presented Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske of Haverhill, who gave an informal 
lantern-slide lecture on John Murray 
with slides furnished by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., of Galesburg, Ill. Mr. 
Fiske then showed a number of techni- 
color slides of the Tufts Convention 
gatherings and a brief moving picture of 
the First Independent Church of 
Gloucester taken at the time of the May 
meetings of Massachusetts Universalists 
this year. 

The toastmaster of the evening was 
Dr. George E. Leighton of Somerville. 
Dr. Leighton called on Col. Louis Annin 
Ames, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, who presented 
leather-bound authors’ copies of Hell’s 
Ramparts Fell to Dean Clarence R. Skin- 
ner and Prof. Alfred S. Cole. In mak- 
ing the presentation Colonel Ames read 
the citation inscribed on parchment at 
the front of each volume— “Clarence 
R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole: By your 
insight and your scholarship you have 
made real to us the personality of our 
founder John Murray. Assembled here 
to celebrate the bicentennial of his birth, 
we salute you. On behalf of all Univer- 
salists, we thank you.” 

In presenting the next speaker Dr. 
Leighton commented on one of our 
ministers, Benjamin B. Hersey of Port- 
land, Maine, “who had the good sense 
to imitate John Murray by taking a 
wife from Cape Ann.” He then presented 
Mrs. Hersey, who gave a picture of 
Murray’s Gloucester life and told the 
story of Universalist beginnings on his- 
toric Cape Ann. 

The final speaker of the evening was 
President Millard H. Jencks of St. Law- 
rence University. President Jencks, the 
descendant of a long line of Univer- 
salists, paid tribute to John Murray. He 
referred his listeners to the excellent 
biography of Murray by his old college 
friend, Dean Skinner, and Professor 
Cole and then went directly into his 
theme of the importance of the church 
and the college in maintaining the fab- 
ric of civilization. President Jencks said 
in part: 


“St. Lawrence University has its roots 
deep down in the Universalist faith. Its 
founders had the zeal of crusaders and 
firmly believed—and rightly so—that 
religion and education were both im- 
portant in establishing and maintaining 
spiritual and intellectual values in our 
civilization. 

“Tt has been said that the Univer- 
salists have founded and fostered more 
educational institutions and paid more 
money for this purpose on the basis of 
the number of church members than any 
other body of Christians. It is signifi- 
cant that these institutions are not un- 
der ecclesiastical control and their stu- 
dents have a free choice of churches. 
The schools and colleges founded by the 
Universalists have been liberal in the 
best sense of the word. Religious in- 
tolerance has not. been permitted. The 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God as taught by John Murray has 
been the guiding spirit in the develop- 
ment and progress of these institutions.” 

The speaker closed on a high note 
and with courageous vision: 

“This war will end as have all the wars 
of history. Civilization has been built 
too well to be destroyed by the wars of 
a single generation. There will be a 
peace, but the security, progress, and 
happiness of the whole world will depend 
upon the kind of peace that can be 
brought about. 

“It may well be that education will 
be considered a more important factor 
than reparations in establishing and 
maintaining the peace of the people of 
the world. There are those who believe 
that the only way by which society can 
be assured of competent leadership is by 
an education that develops people of in- 
telligence and good will. 

“The pendulum has swung to the right 
and it has swung to the left; old orders 
have passed and new ways of life have 
emerged, but religion, education, and cul- 
ture have survived. Their temples have 
been destroyed, their leaders ostracized, 
imprisoned and killed, yet their ideals 
have endured and carried civilization to 
even higher levels. Never in all history 
has brute force gained lasting victory 
over intelligence and good will. 

“We may be very certain that culture 
which makes for the spiritual and in- 
tellectual achievements of mankind has 
not been abandoned. It is a thing of 
the spirit—it is imperishable.” 

The gathering was dismissed with a 
. benediction by Dr. Leighton. 


MURRAY BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATED AT 
HUTSONVILLE 


On Sunday morning, December 7, the 
young people of the Hutsonville, Il., 
church celebrated the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Murray. The 
central feature of the program was the 
reading of Sheldon Christian’s poem, 
“John Murray: Christ’s Candle.” 

On Wednesday night, December 10, 
the church held its bicentennial celebra- 
tion. Mrs. George R. Westcott, a 
trained public reader, gave a dramatic 
reading from: the chronicle play of John 
Murray, “Behold the Sower.” 

Another event of this week was the 
visit of the field worker for the denomina- 
tion, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, whom the 
pastor of the church, Rev. Edward M. 
Minor, and Mrs. Minor have known al- 
most all her life. She arrived on the 
11th and left for Litchfield on the 13th. 

On Thursday night, the 11th, Miss 
Bruner met with a small group of teach- 
ers in the church. She placed on dis- 
play a fine assortment of books, recom- 
mended as text books or helps in the 
work of religious education and charac- 
ter building. The informal talk was 
about this literature. 

The date for the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women was 
altered to December 12 so that Miss 
Bruner would be present. The meeting 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Newlin. Almost every Universalist 
woman was present. At noon dinner 
was served and the program followed. 
The members, instead of giving presents 
to each other this year, contributed to 
a Christmas stocking for the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace. The address by Miss 
Bruner was the main interest of the 
meeting. This was heart searching, im- 
pressive, and highly entertaining. 


BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
AT PERRY 

On Thursday evening, December 11, 
the Perry, N. Y., Universalist church 
brought to a close its celebration of the 
bicentennial of John Murray’s birth. 
The evening opened with supper in the 
church dining room, at which several 
guests from the Universalist church in 
Hornell were present, as well as Rev. 
Max A. Kapp of Rochester. 

After supper, a program was given in 
the church auditorium. The opening 
numbers were music by violin, organ, 
and voice, by A. R. Watrous, Mrs. Isa- 
belle Crocker, and George Coburn. 
These were followed by a short play de- 
picting the meeting of John Murray and 
Thomas Potter. Mrs. Mary Smith wrote 
the play. Miss Anna Welch gave a 
biographical prelude. The cast included 
Robert Smith, Donald Pickard, Caroline 
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Smith, Frank Anderson, and Virginia 
Halbert. 

At the conclusion of the play, the ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, who spoke on the signifi- 
cance of the Universalist movement. 

The evening closed with the singing 
by the audience of “Faith of Our 
Fathers.” Dr. Ellis E. Pierce of Hornell 
gave the benediction. 


MURRAY DINNER IN GIRARD 


The Universalist churches of North- 
western Pennsylvania (the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Girard, the Church. of 
Our Father, Wellsburgh, and the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Linesville) cele- 
brated the two-hundredth anniversary 
of John Murray’s birth by joining to- 
gether in a service of rededication at the 
Girard church. The newly-called minis- 
ter, Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, read a 
condensed version of the chronicle-play 
by L. Griswold Williams, “Behold the 
Sower.” A large picture of John Mur- 
ray, which has hung for many years in 
the century-old Church of Our Father, 
Wellsburgh, was placed in a central posi- 
tion on the communion table. Follow- 
ing the reading, the congregation was 
led in a service of reconsecration in 
which the Statement of Faith was re- 
peated. 

Following the service, all adjourned to 
Murray Hall, the large parish hall ad- 
joining the church. Over sixty people, 
representing the three parishes and the 
local clergy, joined in a reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lovejoy. Mrs. May Sherman 
and Mrs. Peckham had charge of the 
arrangements. 

Services in the circuit started with 
one at Linesville on November 30. They 
will continue as follows: Girard at 11 
a.m. and Wellsburgh at 8 p. m. on the 
first and third Sundays of each month; 
Linesville at 11 a. m. on the second and 
fourth Sundays. 


D. SUMNER WILLSON 


“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand 


up 
And say to all the world, This was a 

man!” 

These lines of Shakespeare come to 
mind to one who has known Sumner 
Willson intimately for some years. 

For he was a Christian gentleman— 
kindly, sympathetic, generous even to 
his own hurt, helpful to those in need, 
especially young men, many of whom, 
students at Temple, have cause to re- 
member him with gratitude. 

He was a rare conversationalist, giv- 
ing to an hour spent in his company a 
lasting value. A sense of humor en- 
abled him to meet with a smile adverse 
strokes of fate and to maintain a men- 
tal balance which never failed him. 

Financial reverses which utterly 
wrecked his hopes would have soured a 
man of lesser caliber, but to the end he 


was “the master of his fate, the captain 
of his soul.” 

He was educated at Worcester Acad- 
emy in Worcester, Mass., and was 
graduated from Brown University, class 
of 1881. Among his classmates were 
Canon Chase of the Episcopal Church, 
and ex-Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, with whom he corresponded 
throughout his life. 

For years he was superintendent of 
the Sunday school in the Universalist 
church in Rochester, N. Y., and served 
several terms as president of the State 
Sunday School Association. In 1917 he 
was ordained to the ministry and held 
a pastorate at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
This he resigned on account of illness in 
his family, which took him on extended 
travels. Considerable time was spent in 
the South, where he did much missionary 
work. 

He died Saturday, December 13, at his 
home in Philadelphia in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. The funeral service was 
held in the Church of the Messiah, Tues- 
day, December 16. 

He is survived by his wife, who has 
been a loyal helpmate, and his daughter, 
Florence, who ministered to him faith- 
fully during these last days. 

Herbert E. Benton. 


UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


The Christmas season in the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church opened 
with a white-gift service in the church 
at four o’clock on December 14. Over 
one hundred gifts were placed on the 
altar for the colored children at Suffolk 
School in Virginia. A junior choir sang 
carols and members of the church school 
participated in the exercises. Following 
the service the children, parents, and 
friends assembled in the Elizabeth M. 
Weston Room around an open fire and 
Christmas tree to hear a Christmas 
story, sing carols, welcome Santa Claus, 
and receive presents. Each child was 
given a box supper, and cocoa was served 
by members of the Y.P.C.U. This in- 
novation of combining the church school 
Christmas worship service and party on 
Sunday proved to be a happy and merry 
occasion. 

At eight o’clock in Perkins Hall the 
annual nativity pageant was presented. 
The old, old story was beautifully told 
by song and tableau and a quintet sup- 
plied the musical background. 

On Sunday, December 21, there were 
three Christmas services in the church. 
The worship service at eleven o’clock 
was well attended. Dr. Van Schaick 
took part and Dr. Brooks preached on 
“That Every Knee Should Bow and 
Every Tongue Confess.” 

At 4:30 the National Capital Choir, 
under the direction of Jessie Masters, 
sang “The Christ Child,” by Charles 
Hawley. H. Jerome Graham was at the 


organ. 
At 7:30 Mrs. William H. McGlauflin 
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spoke to the Y.P.C.U. on “The Holy 
Land.” 

On Christmas Eve at five o’clock a 
community sing was held around a 
lighted tree on the lawn of the church. 
Trumpeters from the McKinley Junior 
High School led the carol singing. The 
messages of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill were 
heard. 

The services came to a climax with 
the candlelight service at 11 p.m. The 
church was dimly lighted by candles. 
The congregation and the choir sang 
many of the carols and Dr. Brooks spoke 
on “Holy Night.” The tolling of mid- 
night on the organ brought to a close 
religious services for the season. 

Dr. Van Schaick preached the sermon 
at the service of December 28. On 
January 1 he completed forty-two years’ 
connection with this parish. 


FOUR IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


The Leadership Training Committee 
of the Central Planning Committee has 
co-operated with the Boston Ministers’ 
Association in planning a series of meet- 
ings for January and February. The 
title of the series of four meetings is 
“The Relation of the Minister to the 
Church’s Educational Program.” 

January 5: The Minister’s Relation 
to Securing and Equipping Leaders. 
Speaker, Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, secretary 
of the Department of Leadership Educa- 
tion, Congregational Christian Church. 

January 19: The Minister and the 
Children of the Church. Speaker, Rev. 
Boynton Merrill, D.D., Minister, Sec- 
ond Church, West Newton, Mass. 

February 2: The Minister and the 
Youth of the Church. Speaker, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Director, Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission. 

February 16: The Minister and the 
Adults of the Church. Speaker, Dr. 
John L. Lobingier, manager of the Pil- 
grim Press Bookstore. Formerly sec- 
retary of adult education for the Con- 
gregationalists. 

All these leaders are well equipped 
and willing to share their findings in 
these fields. The Ministers’ Association 
cordially invites ministers and church- 
school workers outside the Greater Bos- 
ton area to attend this series. Plan 
now to attend. 


FORT DEVENS CALLING 


A communication from Ralph P. 
Boyd, our chaplain at Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts, requests that the names 
of any Universalist young men in service 
passing through Fort Devens be sent 
to him. 

Mr. Boyd also mentions that equip- 
ment (chairs, lamps, pianos, rugs, etc.) 
for the Hostess House would also be 
welcome. Transportation for such fur- 
nishings can be secured within a forty- 
mile radius of the camp. 

Mr. Boyd should be addressed at 
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Headquarters Corps Area Service Unit 
No. 1112, First Corps Area Recruit Re- 
ception Center, Fort Devens, Massachu- 
setts. 


CALLS TO CHURCHES 


Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church in Barre, 
Vt., beginning his work on January 1. 
He has been pastor of the church in 
Middletown, N. Y., for the past six 
years. 


Rev. Anders S. Lunde has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian church in Hing- 
ham, Mass. He began his work on 
January 1. He has served the church 
in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., since September, 
1940. 


At a meeting of the West Somerville, 
Mass., parish held on Sunday, December 
21, Dana E. Klotzle was unanimously 
chosen as pastor of the church to suc- 
ceed Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, now 
minister in Girard, Pa. Mr. Klotzle has 
been serving as student minister in Fox- 
boro, Mass., for the past year. He will 
begin his new pastorate about the mid- 
dle of January. 


The Universalist church of Floral 
Park, Long Island, N. Y., on November 
30 extended a call to Rev. Griswold 
Williams, for the past ten and a half 
years settled at Barre, Vt. Mr. Wil- 
liams had been acting minister of the 
Floral Park church for the past two 
months, during the illness of Rev. H. 
Elmer Peters, who died November, 16. 
Mr. Williams accepted the call on 
December 10. It became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Griswold Williams, drama con- 
sultant of the General Sunday School 
Association, was the guest of the Associ- 
ation of Professional Directors of 
Religious Education of Greater Boston 
at its November meeting at the Old 
South Church. He gave a_lecture- 
demonstration on “Christmas Drama in 
Religious Education.” This was his sec- 
ond appearance before the group. 


Rev. Stanley C. Stall of Norwalk, 


Ohio, is acting as stated supply for our 
church in Wausau, Wis. 


Rev. R. H. Lewis of Livermore Falls, 
Maine, has resigned to take up work for 
the Department of Justice. 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews is now a mem- 
ber of the contributing staff of the Kear- 
sarge Independent, published at Warner, 
N. H., and has an interesting column en- 


titled “World Review.” 


Mrs. Lillie Fuller Merriam of Framing- 
ham, Mass., contributed to the Framing- 
ham News a parable, “Once There Was 
a Hand,” which is being copied by news- 
papers throughout the country, and 
which deals with national division and 
national unity. 


Obituary 


MES. O. P. STEARNS 


Alma E. Stearns, widow of Omar P. Stearns, 
died Sunday, November 30, in the Stearns home 
at Winthrop, N. Y., aged ninety-one. She was 
the last survivor of a family of eight children 
born to George W. and Mary Landon Eldridge. 
She was born at West Stockholm, January 24, 
1850, and was married to Omar P. Stearns, May 
9, 1870. She was a charter member of the 
Winthrop Universalist church, built in 1888. 

Four children survive: Mrs. Harry E. (May) 
Townsend of Westbrook, Maine, Mrs. Maude S. 
Ellison, Ralph Stearns and Miss Mena Stearns, 
all of Winthrop. 


The Canton Commercial Advertiser paid a 
beautiful tribute to her, recalling that for years 
the students of the theological school at St. 
Lawrence University have supplied the pulpit 
of the Winthrop church, that all loved her, and 
that always she followed their careers with in- 
terest and sympathy. Then the Commercial 
Advertiser adds: 


The Stearns home was the ideal Christian 
home. One does not forget Omar P. Stearns, the 
head of the family, a most delightfully com- 
panionable man who traveled up and down the 
land making people happy. It is recalled that 
O. P. Stearns was both poet and preacher as 
well as traveling man. Forty years ago he put 
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his poems in a book and many of those volumes, 
Tracks from the Trips of a Traveling Man, 
are found in home libraries and on the book- 
shelves of libraries. The writer of this recalls 
the dedication: ‘‘To my wife and children, whose 
love and affection are more to me than all 
other blessings, I affectionately dedicate this 
book.” 


GEORGE BURT 


George Burt died at his home in Canton, Mass., 
on December 17 after an illness of two weeks 
following a period of failing health. He is sur- 
vived by one brother, Robert, of Brookline, Mass. ; 
five sons and one daughter—Maurice L. of 
Stoughton, Philip V. of Needham, Harold V. of 
Milton, W. Lincoln and Linfield, and Mrs. D.. 
Fraser Farwell of Canton; and seven grand- 
children. 

Mr. Burt was born in Boston, Mass., October 
10, 1861. His parents were William Lothrop 
Burt and Margaret Vinal Burt. His father, 
who was a graduate of Harvard University, 
1850, and the Harvard Law School, 1853, was 
judge advocate general on Governor John A. 
Andrew’s staff, 1862-1865, and brigadier gen- 
eral in 1865. He was appointed postmaster of 
Boston in 1867 by President Ulysses S. Grant, 
who was a personal friend, and served for nine 
years, including the time of the great Boston 
Fire. Later he was president of the Hoosic 
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Tunnel and Western Railroad, now part of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 


George Burt went to Canton as a small boy 
and attended the Canton school. He worked in 
the old Dunbar Box Factory and later was fore- 
man at the American Glue Company in East 
Walpole. He was one of the early photography 
enthusiasts who formed the Kanton Kamera Klub 
many years ayo, and he served as secretary of 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen when 

_that fraternal association had a chapter in Can- 
ton. He was also a member of the Universalist 
church. His wife, Mabel Linfield Burt, died 
in 1928. 

Funeral services were held December 19 from 
his home. Rev. J. Lonsdale Dowson, pastor of 
the Universalist church, officiated. Burial was 
in the family lot at Canton Corner Cemetery. 
—The Canton Journal. 


Notices 


CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Services at 3:30 p. m. 

January 11: Rev. John H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

January 25: Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

ores 8: Rey. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, 


Di Ds; 


February 22: Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New 


Work, N. Y. 

March 8: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 

March 22: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Communion Service 

April 12: 

April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway,~ Brook- 
fyn, Ni, Y. 


iene 10: Rev. Anders S, Lunde, Mt. Vernon, 
“May 24: 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The committee will meet at the West Hartford 
Universalist church on Thursday, January 22, at 
1.30 p. m., for the examination of Miss Hope 
Hilton ‘fas to her fitness in abilities, character 
and purpose for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.,”’ 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. 
from the Indiana Convention. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Morley R. Hartley 
from the Illinois Convention. 


Henry Hale, Secretary. 


C. L. Arrington 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rey. Charles 
Massachusetts accepted. 

Full Fellowship granted Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, 
Ph. D., of Hornell, N. Y. 


Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


G. Girelius from 


aN 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. «+ o- 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted reciprocal fellowship to Rev. Carl B. 
Bihldorff, minister of the Unitarian church in 
Louisville, Ky. 

Approved the action of the Minnesota Fellow- 
ship Committee in dismissing Donald M. Lester 
from fellowship under Article IV, Section 3-e. 


John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 

Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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Order your Bris from your own 
a PUBLISHING HOUSE 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


NEW 


NIVERSALIST YEAR BOO 
AND DIRECTORY 


Now Ready 


Includes report of Tufts College (1941) Convention 


Information, Statistics, Directory of Officers 


for 


Universalist General Convention 


Auxiliary Organizations 


State Conventions and State Organizations 


Colleges, Allied Service Enterprises 


Roster of Ministers 


Price $1.00 per copy 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Church members may be divided into 
three general classes in a “skeleton” out- 
line: the wishbones, the jawbones, and 
the backbones. The wishbones are al- 
ways languidly hoping that the church 
will grow and prosper without their help. 
The jawbones, of course, do the criticiz- 
ing. And the backbones—well, they just 
get under the load and carry it along — 
Quoted in the Living Church. 


Quoted by Prof. Alfred C. Lane of 
Tufts College: 


There was a young student said “Damn, 
I’ve found out at last what I am, 

A creature that moves 

In determinate grooves, 

In fact, not a bus, but a tram.” 


Draftee: I always kiss the stamps on 
your letters because I know that your 
lips have touched them. 

Sally: You’re wrong there. I moisten 
the stamps on Fido’s nose. It’s always 
wet.—Boston Globe. 


“Why are you wearing spectacles, old 
man?” 

“Well, through cross-word puzzles I’ve 
contracted an optical defect. One eye travels 
vertically and the other horizontally!” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


“You say you have a complete answer to 
‘this charge of wife-beating?” 

“Yes, sir; she ain’t my 
Stories. 


wife.”—Stray 


Undertaker: 
vers? 

Scotsman: I am, sir. 
me $10.—Stray Stories. 


Are you one of the mourn- 
The corpse owed 


Kind Old Lady: Yes, my good man, I, 
‘too, have had my trials. 

Man at the Door: Indeed, ma’am. And 
what did they pinch you for?—The Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


Announcing . . 


The 
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1942 
Lenten Devotional Manual 


The Whole Armor of God 


Prepared by 
REV. DONALD B. F. HOYT 


The edition is necessarily limited. 

To be sure of your supply order 

early. Last year late orders had 
to be refused. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, §. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 
Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 


rector 
Medical School, 4. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M.D., 


Dean 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


